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DEDICATED to all those who in spirit or fact, no matter whether living or long dead, have contributed 
to the making in this high country of two magnificent National Parks: 


To the Indian nations—the Shoshones, the Crows, Nez Percés, the Flat- 
heads, the Blackfeet or Gros Ventres, who came hunting here, loving 
the great places and setting up tepees below the Tetons—— 


To the Mountain Men who, for us, not only mapped this region—and 
often died doing so—but also worked out the routes emigrants would 
follow to Oregon and Californta—— 


To George Catlin, painter of the Indians, who first proposed ‘‘a Nation’s 
Park’ —— 


To the Washburn-Langford expedition of 1872, which discovered that 
the truths of the Yellowstone were even more marvelous than the 
myths, and decided around a campfire that the wonders they had seen 
should never be exploited by individuals or private interests but 
should belong to all the people as a National Park; and especially to 
Cornelius Hedges, who proposed this and to Nathaniel Pitt Langford, 
who served as first Supermtendent—— 


To Dr. Frederick Vandiveer Hayden, who led the first scientific expedi- 
tion into the Yellow stone, and to William H. Jackson, photographer, 
and Thomas Moran, painter, members of the expedition, whose tm- 
ages so convinced Congress that in 1872 it created Yellowstone as the 
first National Park—— 


To Stephen Mather, who founded the National Park Service, and to 
Horace M. Albright, his young assistant, who, while superintendent of 
Yellowstone, managed to have the ‘Teton Range created a National 
ak — 


To the citizens of Jackson Hole who fought, even against friends and 
family, for adding the Valley to the Park—— 


To Olaus Murie, whose study of the elk (wapiti) saved the great herd in 
Jackson Hole, and whose love of the valley itself and the ‘Tetons above 
it was so great that, when implored to become Director of the Wilder- 
ness Society, he accepted only on condition that this continue to be his 
honie—— 


To John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who, in his generosity, bought up some 
35,000 acres of Jackson Hole and gave them to the nation—— 


To his son, Laurance Rockefeller, who continues here, as in many other 
regions, to carry on and expand his father’s vast, noble and quietly con- 
ducted interests in conservation—— 


To the many Conservation Societies which have put their labors, words 
and funds into making both National Parks, so close together, a great 
and multifold experience. 
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l THE TETONS AND THE SNAKE 


The Shoshones called them ‘’Teewinot” — many 
peaks — an excellent name for the whole range. 
and one that still lingers over one of the tallest. It 
was the French who called the three highest. which 
can be seen for at least a hundred miles from either 
east or west, “les trois Vetons.” The name had 
originally been given to what are now called the 
Phree Butte Ske oie west, much more reminiscent 
of a woman's breasts. But names drifted around in 
those myth-filled early days, and it was doubtless 
some French trapper, exe isperated by a late encoun- 
ter with his squaw, who ironically transferred the 
name to these huge, Sharp, crysti line peaks, where 
glaciers sparkle And snow eleams most of whe year. 
Or perhaps the French were thinking of a recent 
encounter with the largest ibe of the Sioux na- 
tion, whom they called the Tetons. As for the glit- 
tering, coiling, dangerous river below, it became 
known finally as the Snake. The tribes of Sho- 
shones who lived on its lower reaches were known 
as Snakes. So possibly both the huge peaks and the 
creat rivér are named not for phy Sted rescin- 
Blanicts but for these tribes. 

In 181], when hunters, trappers and voyageurs 
sent overland by John Jacob Astor first be held 
these peaks, and were told they stood at the head- 
waters of the Columbia (to the mouth of which 
they were bound) , they shouted, though the great 
peaks were at least a hundred miles of weary al 
ahead. So long as the traveler could sight the ‘Te- 
tons, he knew where he was, and tine leader of 
Astor’s group, Wilson Hunt, called them the Pilot 
Knobs. 

‘Vo most Americans, perhaps, Grand Teton sug- 
gests some great Indian Sachem, wrapped in a daz- 
zling blanket of glaciers, snows, waterfalls. It is a 
bk nie continuk lly changing; diamond by day in 
winter, amethyst by twilight, aah first amber, then 
rose, then blood-red light lingering on the peaks 
long after sunset. In spring, which comes late, lakes 
like s sapphires and enteralds appear, and wildflow- 
crs spring from the receding snowbanks to be fol- 
lowed im constant succession by other flowers, deep 
intoautumn, when the slopes are embroidered with 
gold of aspen and the dark green of conifers. And 
allot thi as in a need tapestry or Book of 
Hours, i conunually alive with birds and beasts. 
In this more than imperial robe, the Grand “Veton 

ves eternally at the sun, the storms, the stars. 


THE TETON RANGE AND THE SNARE. RIVI 


How did they happen, of what are they com- 
posed, these ‘Tetons? 

Once they were part of, continuous with, the val- 
leys now so far below them, composed lke them of 
the basic crystalline granites of the Earth’s crust. 
Immense shallow seas flowed in and out, to the 
pulse of millions of years, leaving their sediments, 
and later, as life advanced, its kik. Rain and 
snow had worn once-lofty ranges like the Alleghan- 
ies down to their cores when the Earth again began 
contracting. The seas retreated as the sea beds rose. 
Volcanoes burst up, fire by night and sinoke by 
day, spewing down molten lava ‘fees to burn and 
bury everything in thetr path. Tremendous forces 
began heav ing up the great mountain chains that 
now form the Soleo spine that runs from Alaska 
down all the West of this hemisphere, down 
through the Rockies, the Sierra Nevada, to the 
\ndes, to the tip of South America. 


he Earth's crust, cracking like ice, broke into 


faults whose slips and collisions must have caused 
earthquakes more appalling than any that man 
can remember. One is the three-hundred-mile- long 


fault of the Sierra Nevada. Another 1s the lear 
mile-long Teton fault. Both ranges began rising 
with their eastern faces sheer, unobscured by foot- 
hills, tilting back toward the west. 

Then came three ice ages: the Buffalo, the Bull 
Lake, the Pinedale. Each eroded the rising peaks 
of the ‘Tetons, leaving them more faceted and fis- 
sured, hollowing out from them cirques, tarns and 
U-shaped canyons, carrying down in their meltings 
much of the lava and sea sediments to moraines 
and outwash fans on Jackson Hole. ‘Thr ough these 
the Snake River dug rts coiling, eee way; it 
has had three different channels. Meanwhile the 
mountain streams leapt down ever-steeper can- 
yons, and beautiful lakes, scooped out by opposing 
glaciers, came to sparkle at the base of these still- 
rising peaks. 


TETONS AND JACKSON LAKE, SUNRISE 


FORESTS, BIRDS 7IND 5 iraiodes 


So, in due time, came the forests of stiff spruce, soft 
fir, glistening pine, and brisdly juntper to march 
over the lower mountains, and up, some of them. 
to tunberline, to be dwarfed, wind-twisted, bent by 
heavy snows. Aspens came too, pale trunks rising 
from blue lupins, pale green heart-shaped leaves 
quivering and whispering even when the air feels 
sul, leaves pale gold when the frosts come so that 
their groves counterpoint the dark conifers. Up the 
rivers and creeks came the willows and alders and 
tall cottonwoods—trees that are shade and shelter 
In sumaner, their leaves rippling silver in the wind, 
loosing from their cottony catkins fluff-winged seeds 
in August, trees towering yellow in autumn, bright 
branched in winter. Lodgepole pines came, follow- 
ing the incandescent magenta spires of fireweed on 
burnt ground, erowing so close their lower 
branches drop off, leaving the straight, slim poles 
ideal for tepees. 

The birds came—eagles to circle high, the sun in 
their wings, falcons and ospreys to perch still 
the dead branch or rock from which they watch 
with their great shining eyes. Trumpeter swans ap- 
peared with their strange cry and incredible soft 
whiteness, volplaning down on their ten-foot wing 
spread. Pelicans and gulls arrived too, spiraling up 
before the mountains. ‘Phe little water ouzels came 
to nest and sing in the musts of waterfalls, and the 
thrushes, warblers, meadowlarks, bluebirds and 
many others, down to the little pine siskins, to sing 
and twitter in forests and meadows. 

‘The huge herds caine into the valley to graze on 
the suce ulene new grasses every spring. ee SIX 
feet high at the hump. ten feet from muzzle to 
rump, weit@lne up to two tons, packed so close to- 
gether that one might, said an old plainsman, cross 
a valley a mile wide on their backs as on a moving 
carpet. The elk herds, their Iides stall patchy from 
winter and only velvet pedicels presaging the won- 
der-horns of autumn, came to climb to the high 
meadows. Flights of antelope and deer and big horn 
sheep appeared, the rams to stand on crags for 
hours, watching even the shadow of a hawk; at least 
sign of danger, the whole Hock flashes up or down 
precipices almost impassable to man. “The moose, 
enormous, his palmate antlers growing vast, came 
to stand knee deep and nose deep grazing underwa- 
ter weeds, then taking half the water with hin as 
he lunges up the bank. 
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The great cats, lynx and bobcat and mountain 
lion, came to lie in wait on ledges or in trees along 
game trails. Packs of wolves roamed the area, their 
eyes catching reflection from the campfires as they 
waited hungrily just beyond stone’s throw for bones 
and offal, as did the little coyotes whose barks and 
solo howls become music by moonlight. The foxes 
padded softly on the trail of a rabbit, a sage hen, or 
a vole. 

The bears came: the black bears which can also 
be any shade from tawny to cinnamon: the huge 
grizzhes, three feet or more at the hump, usually 
about six feet long though sometimes they can rear 
up fourteen feet high; when enraged, they are the 
most ferocious, dangerous and powerful animal in 
America. Bears calmly ignore angry bees while they 
rifle the trees for honey, feast on berries, lick up 
ants, and devour with relish carrion, garbage or 
fresh food left unguarded by man. 

Fish came too, in water so clear the trout seem to 
glide in air and pebbly bottoms are visible far be- 
low. Salmon in spring came from the sea to spawn 
in the mountain brooks where they were hatched, 
gathering below the falls of the C olumbia and the 
Snake, hurling themselves again and again up 
against the rush of the rising rivers, while men and 
bears scoop them up. The fish arrive at the spawn- 
ing grounds so exhausted that wolves and coyotes 
easily paw them out of the water or wade in the 
shallows to catch them 1n their jaws. 

To these and many more, the peaceable beaver is 
unconscious host. He builds his lodge so that his 
family may be warm and safe through the severest 
winters, with an underwater entrance beside many 
months’ store of succulent twigs which must be well 
below the deepest ice. If the stream is too shallow, 
he gnaws down aspens and cottonwoods and begins 
building his dam; if necessary, he makes canals to 
ferry home his wood. As the water rises, his quiet 
pond becomes in itself a whole ecology. Birds and 
beasts come to drink. Mink and muskrat and otter, 
the last an even more skillful and playful swimmer 
than himself, become permanent residents. “The 
trumpeter swans come to nest and if warm springs 
bubble up, may winter here. Fish are here, of 
course, and, diving for them, kingfishers and os- 
preys, and merganzer ducks swinuning underwa- 
ter. Ducks and geese alight to rest during their long 
migrations. Dragonflies, frogs and mosquitoes and 
a multitude of tiny aquatic “things swarm. Yellow 


waterhlies and the waterweeds flourish, bringing 
the beaver’s worst wild enemy, the moose. Most 
enemies, except man, he can escape by ducking 
down to his underwater entrance. Only the huge 
moose can sometimes batter down his lodge by at- 
tacking again and again, with all his weight ‘and 
force behind his sharp hooves, like a piledriver. On 
lovely days, the beaver may slap his broad horny 
tail on the water, an invitation for friends and rel- 
atives to come frolic. There is a different sound to 
the tail slap which signals danger to all the pond’s 
inhabitants. 

And all this flash. and flutter, and song, and silent, 
deadly pursuit, and the bawling of newborn calves 
and bleating of lambs goes on ina paradise of wild- 
flowers which begins when spring beauties, glacier 
lilies, and the blue camas, like hyacinths, whose 
onion-like bulb was staple food for Indians, spring 
up at the edge of receding snow banks. Down by 
the Snake or up in the canyons, even up to the al- 
pine forget-me-not which is the eidelweiss of the 
Tetons, there bloom in their seasons columbine, 
the sunflower-like balsam root, the exquisite and 
very rare orchid called fairy slipper, Mariposa 
lilies, primroses, beargrass, the scarlet gilia, hare- 
bells, the blazing stars and the grass- of- “Parnassus, 
the Indian paintbrush, and, in sagebrush as well 
as among the lodgepoles, the blue lupines. When 
the fringed gentian, the most beautiful blue in the 
world, comes to bloom, and the sage is covered with 
tiny yellow flowers, autumn is coming. Soon the 
dogwood will be crimson. the berries of the moun- 
tain ash bright scarlet and its fronds coral. 

Now the great herds are sleek and fat, antlers have 
attained their full spread and height. The calves, 
lambs and fawns born in the spring are grown. Elk 
are bugling in the hills, buffalo bulls are running 
with the cows. It is the rutting season. New snow Is 
on the peaks, the skies were never more ethereal, a 
strange mystical light brings dark forebodings of 
blizzards. It is time for the herds to drift down to 
the lower valleys and the plains, for bears to hiber- 
nate, for birds to assemble the great flocks in which 
they will fly south. 

For the south end of the valley below the ‘Tetons 
is six thousand feet above sea level; it slants up to 
seven thousand in the north and. continuing up 
through the Yellowstone, rises to eight thousand. 
‘The temperature may drop to sixty below and the 
snows in Yellowstone mount to thirty feet or more. 
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THEM ETONSSHAFE MAN TMOODS 


In summer, rise before dawn. Say, 4 a.m., when 
there ts enough pale light to keep you from stum- 
bling over rocks, things and into people. Be provi- 
dent; a cup of thermos coffee and a Danish pastry 
ora bearclaw may keep you alive till breakfast, and 
a bag full of dried apricots or pears or fresh fruit 
can definitely help. Don't forget to fill the big ther- 
mos jug with ice and water, or to check on the cup 
and paper napkin supply. Wear boots, of course, 
with heels high enough to dig in ona gravelly slope, 
and shanks high enough to protect you from the 
thorns, with two pairs of socks if you plan to hike 
or clinb. Levis or frontier pants are necessary; save 
the elegance for evening. Remember you may be 
starting in hoarfrost, be burning hot at noon, and 
find yourself getting chilled again and wet in the 
afternoon when the storms and winds begin. Be 
prepared to peel like an onion, with heavy sweaters 


MOUNT MORAN, DAWN MISTS 


and light shirts and raincoats—but organize all this 
the night before. For now the light is calling. Go 
NOW! . 

Go to some overlook where you can see dawn 
touching the snowpeaks against a still dark sky, 
where mists are rising from the valleys. concealing, 
revealing, always rising, until in an hour or so the 
‘Tetons stand clear in sunlight. 

The Tetons run north to south, ike most moun- 
tain ranges in the West. Aware as you may be of 
their tremendous presence, when you turn east or 
north or south, you can get so engrossed in the 
multilayered enchantments surrounding you—the 
old cabins and ranches, the birds, the beasts, the 
forests, the wildflowers, the beaver ponds, the lakes. 
the streams and the Snake itself—that it is as if you 
had forgotten the peaks when suddenly you top a 
rise or round a corner—and there they are again, as 
breathtaking, heartstopping, in their majesty and 
beauty, as if you had never seen them before. 


MOUNT MORAN AND DARK ¢ LOUD 


You cannot help turning to them in late after- 
noon; storm clouds are streaming across their peaks, 
shadowing the valleys. Dark crowns of thunder- 
clouds, momentarily luminated by lightning, 
gather over the highest peaks. Rain and hail, driven 
a cyclonic winds, assault you, pelting, drenching, 
drowning the distances. Sometimes even a black 
wind blows, of such force you are lucky if you can 
even crawl through it back to your collapsed tent 
or your car with the doors wrenched backward. In- 
deed, if you can start your car and are headed north, 
the wind alone will propel you for miles, back, usu- 
ally, to an earlier and very pleasant era of hearth 
fires and candles. You have almost forgotten about 
electricity and its marvels when the lights flash on 
again, only to flash off a second later. But these 
black moods are brief, as if the Great Spirit 
stretched out his hand, and commanded in thunder, 
Pray 


In an hour the Tetons are serene again. Now be- 
gins the glory of sunset, sometimes a fierce blaze 
of clouds, more often a soft supernal glow suddenly 
pierced by the evening star. A benediction. 

Then, if there is a moon, the peaks still gleam and 
glitter. In the dark of the moon, stars that seem so 
close you could leap up and catch one like a bril- 
liant crystal in your hand, blaze as they set behind 
the towering peaks. 
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THE TETONS, CLEARIN( 


II. INDIANS 


Who are these pe oples following the big game trails 
over the steep passes in the spring? They have been 
coming here to hunt at least since the glaciers 
melted, as Yuma arrowheads, one of the oldest arti- 
facts found on this continent, and the circles of 
stones which held down the buffalo skins of the 
tepecs still testify. Until a century or two ago, they 
would have been on foot, with snowshoes, clad in 
skins and furs with necklaces of grizzly bear claws, 
and eagle plumes in their hair, bearing bows and 
arrows, lances and shields. Dogs were then their 
beasts of burden. Now they have horses, usually 
the little wild mustangs descended from horses lost 
or abandoned as broken-down by the Spanish. Now 
and then horses of the noblest strains appear, such 
as the beautiful, unapproachable white stallion and 
the marvelous black stallion of the legends, or the 
magnificent Appalousas with their spotted white 
rumps, known to the Chinese as “Heavenly 
Horses.’ Horses became the Indians’ power, pride 
and wealth. A warrior had a spirited, gaudy horse 
for war and aswift-turning, highly intelligent pony 
for hunting buffalo. To steal the enemies’ horses 
was almost as much a coup as lifting their scalps; 
in some of their tongues, “horse thief’ and “‘war- 
rior’ were the same word. 

So here they come, these nomads—the Shoshones, 
Bannocks and Snakes, to whom this tremendous re- 
gion of the Tetons and the Yellowstone belongs, 
the Blackfeet from the north, the Crows from the 
great ranges and valleys to the east. the Snakes, the 
Nez Percés and the Flatheads from the ranges and 
valleys to the west, and the Gros Ventres, who 
claimed no particular hunting ground but went 
where they pleased when they pleased. 

The most eloquent statement of why these Indi- 
ans loved this high mountain country and how they 
lived in it was made by the greatest of all Crow 
chiefs, Arapooash, Ww hose name unhappily trans- 
lates as “Rotten Belly.” A mighty warrior, vision- 
ary and rainmaker, whose shield bore a thunder- 
bird whom he had seen in a dream as a boy, he 
spoke of his own lands, of which the heart is the 
Big Horn Valley: “The Crow country,” said he, 
“is a good country. The Great Spirit has put it ex- 
actly in the right plac e; while you are in it you fare 
well; whenever you go out of it, whichever way 
you travel, you fare worse. 

‘If you go to the south you have to wander over 
ereat barren plains; the water is warm and _ bad, 
and you meet the fever and ague. 

“To the north it is cold; the winters are long and 
bitter, with no grass; you cannot keep horses there, 
but must travel with dogs. What is a country with- 

horses? 

e Columbia they are poor and dirty, pad- 
ut Im Canoes; amd eat fish oimirecram ine 
they are always taking fish-bones out of 


ey 


their mouths. Fish 1s poor food. 

“To the east, they dwell in villages; they live well: 
but they drink the muddy water “of the Missouri— 
that is bad. A Crow’s dog would not drink such 
water. 

“About the forks of the Missouri ts fine country; 
good water; good grass; plenty of buffalo. In sum- 
iIner, Tt 15 almost as good as the Crow country; but 
In winter it 1s cold; “the erass 1s gone; and there is 
no salt weed for the horses 

“The Crow country is exactly in the right place. 
It has snowy mountains and sunny plains: all kinds 
of climates and good things for every season. When 
the summer heats scorch the prairies, you can draw 
up under the mountains, where the air ts sweet and 
cool, the grass fresh, and the bright streams come 
tumbling out of the snow-banks. 

“There you can hunt the elk, the deer, and the 
antelope, when their skins are fit for dressing; there 
you will find plenty of white [grizzly] bears and 
mountain sheep. 

“In the autumn, when your horses are fat and 
strong from the mountain pastures, you can go 
down into the plains and hunt buffalo, or trap 
beaver on the streams. And when winter comes on, 
you can take shelter in the woody bottom along the 
rivers: there you will find buffalo meat for your- 
selves, and cotton-wood bark for your horses; or 
you may winter in the Wind River valley, where 
there is salt weed in abundance. 

“The Crow country is exactly in the right place. 
Everything good is to be found theres There is no 
country like the Crow country.’ (Quoted by Wash- 
ington Irving in Bonnei ‘ile. 

So here, and particularly for the magnificent fall 
hunting, the Indian villages come riding under the 
huge sentinel Tetons and beside the lov ely lakes. 
Warriors and chiefs arrive first, dazzling in their 
splendor, for to the bear claws and the great trail- 
ing war-bonnets of eagle plumes and ermine—or 
sometimes a lesser headdress of furs and feathers 
rivaling Paris in originality—they have now 
adapted many things from the white men. Scarlet 
robes are richly ornamented with beads of blue 
and sparkling cut glass among the porcupine quills, 
feathers and ermine tails. Leggings flutter with 
fringes among which hawks’ bells jingle. They still 
bear their totem shields, the bows and arrows, the 
lances from which scalps and feathers and foxes’ 
brushes fly in the wind. But some of them now have 
guns and the sharp steel knives which have so many 
uses, including scalping, and their squaws have awls 
and needles. ‘They are all painted, mostly with ver- 
milion, sometimes with soot, or white, or sulphur, 
or green. And their horses are scarcely less gor- 
geously caparisoned; they too are painted and wear 
eagle plumes in manes and tails, and beads, stones, 
bells, and bones and sometimes furs are strung into 
their harnesses. 

‘The squaws, usually drab as wrens by comparison 


with their lords, come behind, riding or leading the 
lesser horses which are dragging the travots (crossed 
poles over the horse’s neck which trail behind on 
the ground bearing the tepees and all essential 1m- 
plements and provisions). The babies, the aged, 
and the wounded are somehow secured to horse or 
travois. Dogs trot alongside with smaller travots. 

If all goes well. and none but the lodges of friends 
and allies can be seen in the great valley, the chiefs 
pick out a good campsite, if possible beside a lake. 
‘The squaws put up the tepees in a few minutes and 
light the fires; a village 1s born. Boys go off to spear 
fish, men strip off their finery and get into old buck- 
skins; hunting and butchering buffalo and other 
game can be dirty work. If a horse gets gored by 
buffalo, the rider lands on whatever ground ts be- 
low: sage, prickly pear, rocks; then he tries to skin 
an enormous beast he can’t turn over because of 
the hump. He hacks out the delicious tongue, the 
hump meat, the tenderloins, not forgetting the 
marrow bones and the tallow, nor the entrails— 
there ts very little of the buffalo Indians could not 
make use of. “Fat cows” are preferred, cows who 
have dropped and nursed their calves, and are now, 
as summer and autumn near, becoming one of 
the most rich, tender and savory meats man has 
ever tasted. The finest aged beef cannot compare to 
it. Buffalo was a complete food. Men lived on it, 11 
inagnificent health, for years. 

Little girls have been picking berries and aro- 
matic leaves and new green shoots to help their 
mothers, as they try to learn the severe disciplines 
that will be required of them later. Now horses 
laden with meat come back. Squaws dress and pre- 
pare them for the evening feast, and smoke scents 
and clouds the evening air. Next morning, the 
squaws peg out the sking to cure, cut thin flaps of 
buffalo and hang them to dry on poles between 
branched sticks in the sun and the dry mountain 
air. Ina few days it will be jerky, good enough, but 
much better when the squaws grind it with buffalo 
tallow and berries mto pemmican, to be packed in 
rawhide boxes for the winter, or the hunts and the 
wars. 

In the afternoon, when the sun has warmed the 
lake shallows slightly, everybody goes swimming, 
men in one place, women in another. But water 
that came from a glacier this morning does not 
make them flinch; they cut holes through the ice in 
winter, especially after steaming in a sweat house 
for hours, with bowls of cool water handed in for 
pouring on the head and then onto the hot stones 
to steam. Both men and women are superb swim- 
mers. More than one white party in a canoe has 
been surprised by sudden and unexpected propul- 
sion from below, and has looked down on mer- 
maids, black hair swirling around them, pushing 
the dugout to the beach, and then laughing, curv- 
ing like fish and vanishing under water. 

Unless they had a feud on, or were hereditary ene- 


mies, many or all of the tribes in the valley might 
gather for the feasts and festivals that are the an- 
cestors of the rodeo. Solemn ceremonials call for 
chiefs passing the handsomely decorated peace 
pipes. the calumets. Squaws stay by the fires stir- 
ring, roasting, excitedly making their most cele- 
brated enes: such as salads of prickly pear buds, as 
they look forward to donning their finest embroid- 
ered dresses with the beads and hawks’ bells, and 
sleeking their hair into braids of black satin with 
werin@lion in theimmaculate part. There are 
chants and dances, foot races, horse races, wrestling 
matches, ball games such as lacrosse, feats of horse- 
manship (one of the most spectacular being hang- 
ing by one foot over the horse’s back and shooting 
from the other side under his neck) . feats of arch: 
ery or riflery or knife-throwing, and gambling. 
Even squaws gamble. No liquor is at these festivals, 
and none needed; the chants, dances and excite- 
ment are enough. Indians in the North had never 
made alcohol, nor known of it until white men 
brought their firewater. 

But if the Blackfeet or the Gros Ventres—both In- 
dians and whites lumped them together as Black- 
feet—appear in the valley, the villages prepare to 
fight. ‘They send out scouts, post all: night guards, 
especially around the horses. Warriors repair and 
polish their equipment, and don their most terrify- 
ing war costumes. For the dynamics of Indian war- 
fare are surprise and terror, both intended to 
induce panic: at half light. the frightening war- 
whoops wake the camp to behold warriors on horse- 
back attacking them, and the aim 1s pillage and ex- 
termination. Warriors and chiefs who survive the 
battle are put to slow torture, while the more at- 
tractive women and children become slaves. ‘Vo dis- 
patch the old and the babies takes only a rock or a 
hatchet or simple abandonment. 

It is understandable that the French, venturing 
among these unknown tribes in the 18th century, 
could not quite adjust their ears to the strange 
sounds of the names these people gave themselves, 
and used shorthand derisive titles among them- 
selves. Did the Pend d’Oreilles pierce their ears 
and hang in them so many arrows and feathers and 
so on that the lobes hung to their shoulders? Did 
the Nez Percés—of the language family Shahoptan 
—wear nose ornaments? There is a vivid portrait 
by Catlin of a Shawnee wearing both. Did the Flat- 
heads—Salish—flatten their Pabics heads, as the 
Chinooks along the Pacific Coast did? No Ameri- 
can trapper saw a Flathead whose skull was not 
normal, nor a Nez Percé with a nose ornament, nor 
a Gros Ventre who was unduly corpulent, nor a 
Blackfoot with black feet. And why were the tribes 
of Shoshones who lived along the Snake River 
called Snakes? And was the river called after them? 
One Canadian trapper said the nickname was due 
to their uncanny ability to disappear, like serpents: 
one instant you saw a hillside bristling with them, 


and the next instant there wasn’t one in sight. 

“Blackfeet” might be explained that when fre en- 
countered, the abe had been traveling over the 
sooty prairies which if, in the dry autumns, the 
Great Spirit did not ignite by lightning, the Indi- 
ans did with burning brands and embers. In the 
prairies the fires were minor, de stroying pests, fer- 
tilizing for the spring. However, if storms did not 
quenc it them before they reached the mountains. 
they became holocausts where huge trees shot up 
in flame and fell across narrow oulch or trail still 
blazing, or smouldering in cmone so cellscmones 
eves eiiied and, groping, blinded, one had to call 
out to companions a few feet away. The Blackfeet 
may well have had more than black feet. They were 
Algonquins, and had, like the Sioux, been driven 
back for a century or so from their lands in the East 
by the implacable advance of white settlement. 
Both of these once vast tribes had reasons to hate 
the whites. In migration, however, they had di- 
vided up, one group seeking out one country and 
another trying a different eGnceucrn So now the 
ler hh eel two sub-tribes, the Bloods 
and the Piegans, and on the prairies a related tribe 
me iae Gros Ventres by the French, ap- 
parently because of their enormous appetites. If 
eight pounds of buffalo a day was normal aHow- 
ance for Hudson’s Bay trappers, and if other tribes 
called them the * “Beggars,” we would probably have 
called them the “Hollow Legs.” But there were 
Gros Ventres split off from the Stoux also. The H?- 
datsa, only a few generations ago, so the legend 
went, had a family fight ahh spht them right 
down the middle. One group became the magnifi- 
cent Crows—d bsaroka means “whatever fie: —s0 
the French called them “‘Corbeilles” and the Eng- 
lish called them “Crows.” Often they were six feet 
or more tall, and their hair trailed behind them on 
the ground. Bathing, combing, anointing with 
bear's grease, face painting, donning ornaments, 
and seeing their favorite horses similarly painted 
and caparisoned, might take a Crow warrior most 
of a morning. Their women, considered by white 
men the ugliest of all, were nevertheless the finest 
craftswomen in the West. The so-called Sioux war- 
bonnet was of their invention, and so were the 
Blackfeet’s shields. “Crow beaver’ was the finest, 
and they could bring even buffalo skins to softest 
white. 

The other group of Hidatsa were dubbed by the 
French Gros Ventres also. They were allied by tem- 
perament, if not by blood or language, with the 
Blackfeet. ‘Together the Blackfeet nations and the 
two Gros Ventres became the most formidable mih- 
tary force in the Far West, terror to whites and In- 
dians alike and called by both simply Blackfeet. 
But the Crows could outfight them much of the 
time and so could the F ieee and the Nez Percés. 

If the Crows were the most magnificent, hand- 
some daredevils on horseback, tn war or mn the hunt, 
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they were also the most gifted thieves. Their wars 
were with the Blackfeet or the Sioux. With whites 
they were capricious but generally amiable, so ami- 
able indeed that after the y left w ith warm embraces 
and sighs of affection, whites often found them- 
selves robbed of most of their personal possessions, 
to say nothing of the horses and the peltries. 

The most remarkable of all the nations that came 
into this country to hunt were the Nez Percés. 

Huge, barrel-chested warriors, they were formid- 
able when they felt it necessary to fight. As we shall 
see, they came close to defeating ake Wes. Auiiniyetil 
1877 in the Yellowstone, a country they did not 
really know. They were highly intelligent, deeply 
religious. and of a philosophic and QS icniihic bent. 
Somichow from the Spanish they had acquired the 
‘Heavenly Horses” and the arts of selective breed- 
ing: gelding inferior stallions, trading away inferi- 
or mares, keeping only the finest to breed a race of 
horses as old as the cave paintings, the magnificent 
Appalousas. They were interested in white people 
because of their strange magic. They were kind to 
them also: one chief, observing how careless the 
Lewis and Clark party were about guarding their 
belongings, threatened death to any who robbed 
them. 

They loved their life in the valleys of the Snake, 
the Clearwater, the Wallowa, and the Salmon, mov- 
ing up to the mountains for spring and summer, 
coming over the Tetons and on to the Plains in 
autumn, to hunt buffalo. For the buffalo herds 
seemed to decide each year just how far they would 
venture beyond the Continental Divide, and they 
seldom ranged as far beyond the ‘Fetons as the Nez 
Perce country. 

Curiously, the only Indians who can be said to 
have lived in the Yellowstone were the small, puny 
and debased clan called, possibly in derision, the 


Sheepeaters—Tukarikar, Other Indians, even their 
relatives, the Shoshones, held them in contempt 
and probably shot them down lke coyotes for the 
thieving pests they were. They sought out the most 
inaccessible dells and grottoes they could find; per- 
haps it was they who built the mysterious enclo- 
sure not far from the peak of the Grand ‘Teton. 
But that was long ago, and more recently they hid 
out in the Absaroka Range. They lived much like 
their relatives called Diggers in the South and West, 
on roots, mice, ants, crickets, acorns, an occasional 
snared rabbit or sage hen, a deer caught by his 
antlers in a tree, or a big-horn sheep driven down 
by snow. Their method of hunting, it was said, was 
to drive the game into bush and club it to death. 

Why did no other tribe try to live here, not even 
the Bannocks, whose ancient and deeply worn trail 
ran across what is now Yellowstone Park from 
Mammoth Hot Springs over the river at Tower 
Falls and so to the Big Horn Valley? Why did no 
other come for more than an occasional hunt and 
perhaps some fishing in the great lake? True, it 1s 
very high, and snow lies deep in the passes until 
mid-June or early July. And to buffalo hunters 
fishing was a bore and even these mountain trout 
thin fare. Hunting was better in the lower Yellow- 
stone and the other valleys. 

Dimly, in the racial memory of all Shoshones, 
there lingered some terrible debacle that had de- 
stroyed all the best and bravest of their tribe. War, 
famine, pestilence? Earthquakes, volcanoes sudden- 
ly exploding and annihilating with lethal gas even 
before the molten lava poured down the slopes to 
burn and obliterate? Did whatever happen cause 
the geyser regions to become so terrible that all 
tribes shunned them as the abode of evil spirits and 
even lost the memory of them? It ts lost in myth 
and mystery. 
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IWIl. THE FUR TRADE 


Slowly the Tetons and the Yellowstone emerge 
from myth. Even today you will find myths hnger- 
ing, like morning mists, around their colossal facts. 
Their early history is like one of those mornings 
before sunrise when the valleys are filled from rim 
to rim with low cloud. An arm of cloud may rise 
to reveal three dazzling snow peaks, or a deep yel- 
low canyon into which a great river plunges, or im- 
mense fountains suddenly jetting from a thunder- 
ous, steaming, crystalline basin. The mists thin: 
dim shapes quiet as mouse or snake approach the 
picketed horses near the embers of a campfire 
around which men are still sleeping in bear or buf- 
falo skins. ‘The sun strikes: whooping, ululating, 
taunting, firing fusees, hundreds of warriors bar- 
baric in their splendor swoop down on the camp. 
The sun shines on carnage as frightful and gor- 
geous as on the plains of Troy. It may be brief as a 
wolf fight: a few minutes later the victors may be 
riding off, waving the bloody scalps, the scarlet 
robes, the guns, leading the stolen horses, already 
composing exultant chants for the dance around the 
scalps. And the stark-skulled, hacked and bloody 
men? Sometimes the mists close on mourners vow- 
ing revenge—at least two of them damned Injuns 
for each victim! Sometimes they close in silence 
with other shadows, dark fetid wings circling down. 
gray wolves and coyotes circling In. 

Again and again, a fearful spectre, sun-edged, sun- 
rayed, stumbles out of the mists: a solitary man, 
skeletal, sunburned, his feet swollen and bloody 
from stones and prickly pear, sometimes naked and 
weaponless, without even a knife to shit a trout or 
cut a root. Sometimes he passes on into oblivion, 
and his bones are never found. But if by sheer 
dogged determination that man gets back to his 
comrades, be sure that in a day or two he will be 
concocting a hilarious, hair-raising tale of his per- 
ils and sufferings which will cause gaunt mountain 
men in dirty buckskins to slap their thighs. “Haw, 
haw, haw! That old hoss he sure been thar! Wagh!” 
And each new teller of that yarn will burnish it a 
bit, until it becomes as tall as the dark mountains 
above the campfires, and passes into folklore and 
myth. “Wagh!” 

A little later, the story is like one of those marvel- 
ous days when huge cloud shadows sweep over the 
tremendous shapes of the land, and the sun, like a 
traveling searchlight, momentarily illumines a lone 
rider, a long pack train in a stony defile, men in the 
frenzy of terror and excitement fighting a erizzly 
bear, smoke above hundreds of tepees in a beauti- 
ful canyon while swaggering, racing, wrestling, 
gambling, cheating, and being cheated. pursuing 
squaws, drinking abominable alcohol diluted with 
honey and river water, the annual carnival of the 
rendezvous goes on. Or a tall man digs down to the 
cooler sand in a dry land to pack it around the 
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bodtes of comrades who will die if he doesn’t find 
water soon. 

Most of these men escaped from home and school 
before they had to undergo readin’ and writin’. In 
the fur trade they lear ned to figger, of course, but 
even the ereat Jim Bridger nel to sign ‘X—his 
mark” to mittee of partnership. ‘The tear had 
no written language. They could gesture in signs, 
they could paint sy abole on hudalo skins, but Tov 
story, from before Creation down to the moment, 
was in dance and chant and ceremony, myth and 
legend: some prayers and psalms were majestic, 
others comic. satiric, or so obscene “they blistered 
a missionary’s ears ata hundred paces.” Yet in spite 
of the historians and scholars, the ethnologists and 
the archaeologists, it is still difficult to follow more 
than a very foe men, usually white, through these 
mountains which, vast as they are, show up on the 
map of the Far West as mere patches. You keep 
losing sight of these men, and once they go down 
over ee high horizons, you rarely see theft again. 

And why were the w hite men here at all? For 
much the same reason as the Indians: the Virgin- 
ians, the Kentuckians, had been born in the wilder- 
hess and grown up loving its beauty, its freedom, 
taking its obstacles, storms and dangers with excite- 
ment, as challenges to their courage and their man- 
hood. ‘They loathed cittes—noise, traffic, silly laws, 
silly people, dirt, dust, confinement; they loathed 
even such rude encroachments as the clearing and 
burning of fields and forests back home. The Ken- 
tuckians could be cutthroats, hijackers and scalplift- 
ers too; they could and did cheat old friends and 
dlear companions and then gang up with so-called 
enemies to bankrupt any newcomers. The myth- 
makers have elevated some of these men into Robin 
Hoods and even saints; the verdict of their contem- 
poraries might have been: Him? A right smart old 
coon (raccoon) and a good man when the Blackfeet 
were biling. Saint? We was plumb short on saints til 
the miusstoners come. 

But other things were happening. The men in the 
mountains might not like w ading icy crecks to set 
heavy traps and chains below w ater so that beaver 
would drown before they could drag that weight 
to shore and gnaw off their paws. But they thought, 
five dollars for a prime skin, half a week’s wages 
for a skilled man back East: so they got out of te 
dugout canoes, into water from w en ice broke 
yesterday. to bait the sticks with castoreum, musk- 
like secretion of the beaver. 

Remote, high, difficult and dangerous, the Tetons 
and the Yellowstone were much more than a stu- 
pendous backdrop for trappers and Indians. Em- 
pires were beginning to battle for this vast territory 

called, if sighted in att summer, the Stony Moun- 
tains, or if in winter, the Snowy or Shining Moun- 
tains. Just where they were nobody quite knew: 
they floated about on the maps. ‘Vhere was said to 
be a mountain of glass, and another, one hundred 


and eighty miles long, of salt: there were endless 
frightful deserts, Ww here many died of thirst. There 
was a country the Indians called the Yellowstone, 
where they said there were Burning Mountains. 
One fact began to emerge, however; wherever they 
were, these mountains were rich in furs. And furs, 
to the French and the British. in the 17th, 18th and 

carly 19th centuries, were what gold and emeralds 
had been to the Spanish in the 16th. 

Russia had a string of forts down the Pacific Coast 
from Alaska to California: there great salmon were 
caught, smoked and sent home. and there the little 
sea otters were clubbed by men in boats: their grey- 
brown velvet was the most precious of all furs. 
France had come up the St. Lawrence, finding 
wealth of furs in the Laurentians, explored the 
Great Lakes, gone down the Mississippi to the Gulf 
of Mexico, sent expeditions up the wide Missouri; 
the French dreamed of making all North America 
their empire, just as Spain, except for some com- 
petition from Portugal, had conquered, looted and 
enslaved Central and South America—more than 
half the Western Hemisphere. Spain still claimed 
much of the North. too, and had established colo- 
ntes in California, Arizona. and New Mexico. But 
in North America, it was Britain, the hereditary 
arch foe, that stood athwart progress by the French. 
The British had that line of colonies down the At- 
lantic Coast. and the vast, still scarcely mapped ter- 
ritory in the very heart of Canada, which they 
claimed from Hudson’s Bay. That huge fur mo- 
nopoly, the Hudson's Bay Company, had been 
founded by Frenchmen, who met in the court of 
Charles I] with an enthusiasm and a charter re- 
fused them at the court of Louis XIV. Newexrthe- 
less, most of the Great Company's people were 
French, and, indeed, the language of the northern 
fur trade was French. 

The “bourgeois,” the head of a district possibly as 
large as France itself, commanded a fort which he 
ran with military discipline and where he lived, as 
far as these wilds permitted, like a king, dispensing 
regal hospitality even to his enemies while he con- 
sidered how, financially, to cut their throats. In- 
deed, two of these men were known to the Indians 
as “kings:”’ the extraordinary Dr. John MclLough- 
lin at Fort Vaneouver, also known as “the white- 
headed eagle,” was “King of the Columbia.” and 
Kenneth MeKenzie, of Fort Union, a deadly rival, 

s “King of the Missouri.”” Americans referred to 
them all as ““bushways,”” and to their chief clerks as 
“little bushways.” “Partisan” meant the head of a 
brigade of trappers. The Americans’ “plew’—a 
beaverskin—was their best attempt at “plus.” which 
simply meant a good skin weighing more than a 
pound. “Cache’—to hide. or w alia is hidden—has 
long since passed into hunters’ language, and so has 
“eapote,”” a hooded waterproof cape. The “coureurs 
de bois,” the forest runners, the winter trappers 
on snowshoes. are less known, but the “voyageurs, © 


the valiant brawnies pulling upstream against such 
terrible rivers as the Mississippi and the Missouri, 
singing their songs, are remembered as never hap- 
pier than when shooting white water downstream. 

Scotsmen, as the names of the “kings” indicate, 
were beginning to dominate the fur trade. Some of 
the most distinguished were named McKenzie or 
Mackenzie, such as the Alexander who in 1789, on 
his way to the Arctic Ocean, hoping for the North- 
west Passage, discovered the vast river that bears 
his name. And in 1793 he wrote that same name in 
vermilion on the chiffs of the Pacific. Scots adapted 
easily to Canada—they had a long tradition of liking 
the French, and a still longer one of fighting the 
English. If there was a choice, they prefer red the 
lilies orthe Pricouleur of France to ‘England’ s blaz- 
ing star, but the fur trade was worldwide, and few 
were sticklers for which flag was nominally flying 
over which wild country at any one time. It might 
be another flag tomorrow, anyway, and, even with 
the fastest runners, riders and ships, they might not 
hear about it for a year. 

But the French dream of empire died with Mont- 
calm on the Plains of Abraham and the fall of Que- 
bec. By the Treaty of Paris in 1763, all Canada, ex- 
cept for a few islands, passed to the British, and of 
the vast valley they had called Louisiana, so did all 
land east of the Mississippi except New Orleans. 
And the land to the west of the river was already 
ceded to Spain. The newly founded St. Louis be- 
came a Spanish town. But the rancors left by the 
French and Indian wars went on smouldering 
through the centuries as they do today. One early 
result was the revolt of Montreal fur traders against 
the Hudson's Bay monopoly. Maverick, trust-bust- 
ing, with no grants or charters or legal forces to re- 
strain them, they invaded any fur country they 
pleased, and trampled on anybody's rights if they 
so chose. Scots and French together, they finally 
formed the Northwestern Fur Company, and what 
had been a revolt became, as they roused the som- 
nolent Hudson's Bay Company (sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Old Lady) into competition, very 
close to civil war, involving the massacre of inno- 
cent colonists, selling guns and whiskey to the In- 
dians, and looting the country of fur. The traders 
of Hudson's Bay, whatever their other faults, had 
always dealt justly, if sternly, with the Indians, with 
whom, on all ranks, they freely intermarried. ‘They 
had not encouraged the use of firewater, and had 
practiced a form of conservation, limiting the nuim- 
ber of furs to be taken from one region in one sea- 
son and then letting that country he fallow for a 
few years. Now they fought with no holds barred. 

Then those British colonists down the Atlantic 
Coast, who had been forcing the passes of the Alle- 
ghanies, going down into Kentucky—‘‘the bloody 
ground: ‘—and reaching for the Mississippi, some- 
how managed to win their independence from Brit- 
ain. The French—and the Tortes who fled to Can- 


ada—could only attribute a victory that reached 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi and from 
Maine to Florida to Britain’s having other prob- 
lems on her mind. Yet while the G Oleehe might 
laugh at this raw young David of a nation w hich 
had defeated Britain, they began to fear him. Ob- 
viously, while it might take hima little time to con- 
solidate, he was not going to stop at the Mississippi. 
‘Thomas Jefferson, as President of the United States 
of America was much concerned about purchasing 
“the Isle of Orleans,” a serious obstacle to trade at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, when Napoleon con- 
quered Spain and took back Louisiana. Trying to 
fight on fronts from Egypt to Russia and the Cir ib- 
bea! Napoleon was in want of funds, and the can- 
ny Jefferson led negotiations that ended in the pur- 
chase for $6,000,000 of what is now about a fourth 
of the continental United States, the rich land 
reaching from the West Bank of the Mississippi to 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Before the news came thr ough, however, Jefferson 
had already launched an expedition he had been 
dreaming of for years: to go up the Missouri and, 
if possible, down the Coluinbia to the Pacific, make 
precise astronomical aud magnetic observations, 
explore the surrounding country thoroughly: ge- 
ology, flora, fauna, ee snowfall, fertility of 
soil, etc.: make friends with all Indian tribes en- 
countered en route, ascertaining their potentials for 
commerce. giving them presents, assuring them of 
the friendly intentions of the United States, offer- 
ing any chiefs who wished all the honors of a free 
trip to Washington and the East, and also an educa- 
tion for their children, should they so desire. Jeffer- 
son had thought of everything: possible hostilities, 
possible needs to escape < and return by ship around 
the Horn or the Cape of Good Hope, and so on. As 
President of the United States, he could not go him- 
self, but Captain Merriweather Lewis, who had 
served as Jefferson’s secretary, and Captain Wil- 
Ham Clark, whose brother had led the Revolution’s 
soldiers to the Mississippi, were already preparing 
themselves when the Loutstana Purchase was 
confirmed. 

As the world knows, Lewis and Clark blazed a 
bright trail through the unknown and the myths, 
mapped the country with remarkable accuracy, lost 
only one man, by ilness, and encountered in all 
those thousands of miles only one hostility: mau- 
rauding Blackfeet were discovered looting the 
camp. A trooper shot one, and Captain Lewis the 
other. Otherwise Indians who might have horses 
but had never seen white men before met them 
with grave and ceremonial hospitality and received 
their. Sereda and other gifts, looking meanwhile 
with amazement at such mysteries as rifles, com- 
passes, spyglasses, burning classes s, astrolabes—ma- 
gic beyond their compr ante but magic some 
tribes such as the Nez Percés and the itil 
longed to acquire. 
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JOHN COLTER 


In August 1806, the Lewis and Clark expedition 
was on its way back to St. Louis and civilization 
when it encountered two trappers with a scheme 
for trapping beaver up the Yellowstone, a tribu- 
tary of the Missourt which, as the explorers had 
already noted, was still richer in beaver than the 
Missouri itself. One of their troopers, John Colter, 
a Virginia backwoodsman noted for his strength 
and his cool head. asked if his services could be 
spared. Lewis and Clark thought yes, if everyone 
else swore not to teave the party before St. Louis. 
They did, and each contributed his bit to what 
Colter would need to outfit him for perhaps two 
years. Lewis and Clark wished him well and com- 
mented ... this man shows us how easily men may 
be weaned from the habits of civilized life to the 
ruder but scarcely less fascinating manners of the 
woods. This hunter has now been absent for many 
years from the frontiers, and might naturally be 
presumed to have some anxiety, or some curiosity 
at least. to return to his friends and his country: 
yet just at the moment when he is approaching the 
frontiers, he is tempted by a hunting scheme to 
give up those delightful prospects. and go back 
without the least reluctance to the solitude of the 
woods.” 

So Colter went up the Yellowstone with his two 
companions, and into myth, from which, from time 
to time, he emerges. 

Just what happened that first winter up the Yel- 
lowstone is not clear. Was it after all a poor season 
for fursr Did the three separate? How far did Colter 
explore? Probably he kept to the tributaries of the 
Yellowstone and the nearby headwaters of the Mis- 
sourl, among the convolutions of such huge ranges 
as the Absaroka, the Big Horn, and the Wind 
River. 

\ solitary man ina dugout canoe, he was coming 
downriver in the spring of [807 when he met a 
considerable party coming up. At its head was the 
black-browed, Spanish-born Manuel Lisa, one of 
the fastest-thinking and fastest-acting men in the 
fur trade, beloved by the Indians and bitterly hated 
by his rivals. Lisa also had heard of the rich furs to 
be found along the tributaries of the Yellowstone, 
and proposed to build a fort at the mouth of the 
Big Horn. Meeting Colter was incredible luck—a 
man who had not only been to the Pacific and back. 
but who had trapped last winter in the very coun- 
try Lisa hoped to know. He lost no time in persuad- 
ing Colter to turn back again to the wilderness. 

Colter could not only show Lisa's men the richest 
fur streams, but he could talk in sign language, 
that lingua franca between Indians as well as Indi- 
ans and whites. Lisa therefore sent him out, appar- 
ently often alone, on lone trips through the moun- 
taims. One trip, five hundred miles long there and 
back, on foot, with a thirty-pound pack, a gun and 
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some anumunition, took him to the Blackfeet. who 
were unexpectedly gentle about the episode with 
Captain Lewis: his provocation by thieves was se- 
vere, they acknowledged, and yes, they were will- 
ing to trade. One of Colter’s next expeditions, how- 
ever, led hun down the east flank of the Absarokas, 
secking the Blackfeets’ mortal enenies, the Crows. 
They were off hunting at that season, and if it was 
with them that he any: saw the ‘Tetons and was 
hastily guided down over the buttes and through 
the swamps and beaver ponds of the Snake, much 
later confusion isexplained. He was withthe 
Crows, near Pierre’s Hole, behind the Tetons to 
the west, when they were attacked by Blackfeet. 
Colter fought with the Crows, of course; he distin- 
guished himself and got a severe wound in the leg. 
The Crows won, as they often did, but Colter was 
certain the Blackfeet wouldn't forget him. The 
Crows led him through a pass north of the peaks of 
the ‘Vetons, and headed back to the Absarokas. Col- 
ter decided to make the straightest course he could, 
allowing for Indian trails and mountain passes, for 
Lisa’s place, which was roughly northeast. 

So Colter, with his bad leg, went off into the most 
mysterious and debated of his mythical or actual 
journeys. Did he go from Jackson Hole northeast? 
He seems to have been not only the first white man 
to look up at the Tetons, to cross Jackson Hole and 
Pierre's Hole, but the first to see the wonders of the 
upper Yellowstone—the west bay of the beautiful 
lake, with its hot springs and geysers and jeweled 
sinter forms, probably from a point where islands 
and promontories obscure its true size and shape. 
‘The myth-makers would like to have had him go 
due north, thr ough the dense pine forests and into 
the terrible, Aiderone evil-smelling, marvelous 
region of the greatest geyser basins on this planet. 
But a wounded man is not looking for new adven- 
tures. Perhaps that is why he did not see the Great 
Falls, or the other spectacular falls of the Yellow- 
stone, though he noted the course of its Grand Can- 
yon accurately. What has come down im myth as 
“Colter’s Hell” seems to be a now extinct geyser 
region near Cody, Wyoming, where there are sin- 
ter cones up to thirty feet high. Geysers ae their 
own subterranean reasons for appearing or disap- 
pearing. If Colter saw eruptions as huge as these 
cones suggest, he must have seen an almost unpar- 
alleled display. 

In the spring of 1808, Colter had another experi- 
ence with Blackfeet. He had cautioned his fellow- 
trapper, John Potts, that they must set their traps 
in the early twilight, raise them again before dawn, 
and lie low during therdty elite el Potts were si- 
lently working their way upstream one early morn- 
ing, On a seh about six miles from the Jeffer son 
f ihe when from the cliffs above them they heard 
a strange, confusing noise. Blackfeet! said Colter. 
Let’s get out of here! Potts said Nonsense! That's 
just buffalo, and added something to the effect that 


Colter was a coward, with Blackfeet on the brain. 
A few minutes later Blackfeet by the hundreds de- 
scended on both sides of the creek, and motioned 
them to'come ashore. Whe second the camae 
touched, an Indian grabbed Potts’ rifle and Colter, 
grabbing it back, handed it to Potts, who instantly 
pushed off and got an arrow through him. Colter 
pleaded with him to come ashore, instead he fired 
and killed an Indian. Instantly he was pierced by so 
many arrows that, as Colter said, “he was made a 
riddle of.” 

The Blackfeet seized Colter, stripped him naked, 
and debated the most amusing way of killing him. 
A target to shoot at? A footrace? Colter must have 
understood some Blackfoot—or Gros V entre—by 
this time, for when he was asked if he could run, 
he instantly led and said he was no good. A chief 
led him out some three or four hundred yards be- 
fore the stationary ranks of spear-bearing warriors, 
and told him to save himself if he could. ‘Then the 
warwhoops rose behind him. He ran even faster 
than he had ever known he could. Some miles away, 
across a plain with no cover at all, a grove of cot- 
tonwoods grew beside the Jefferson Fork. It was his 
only hope. Sharp stones bruised his feet and he hit 
with full force on the stinging spines of prickly 
pear. ‘The noise behind seemed less. He turned to 
look: the field was scattered, except for one Black- 
foot with a spear who was gaining on him. Colter 
managed another spurt of extra speed; blood 
gushed from his nose. But now he could hear the 
Blackfoot close behind him and expected any sec- 
ond that spear between his shoulders. Suddenly he 
whirled about, facing the Indian all bloody, with 
his arms held out. The Blackfoot, surprised, stuim- 
bled and broke his spear. Instantly Colter was on 
hin, pinned him to the earth with the point of the 
broken spear, and ran on. Other Indians, pelting 
up. gathered around the body, the rest joined them, 
and all set up a fearsome howl of rage and anguish. 
That pause was enough for Colter, though ex- 
hausted and almost fainting, to reach the cotton- 
woods and plunge into the river. A little way down 
stream, a raft of driftwood had piled up at the head 
of an island. Colter dove under this, found a place 
in the tangle where he could breathe, and watched 
through roots and twigs while the Blackfeet 
searched in vain. Several times they were actually 
on the raft itself. The thought occurred to him 
that they might set it on fire. But they went away at 
last, and at nightfall he ducked out and swam sev- 
eral miles down river. 

Then began a seven days’ wandering, trying to 
find some shelter against the frosty mountain 
nights, some shelter from the burning sun by day, 
some protection for his feet, something to eat, most- 
ly roots, raw, while game passed by him and he 
watched helplessly. Finally, a sunburned scarecrow, 
much lacerated, he somehow stumbled back to 
Lisa’s*place. 


Lisa had a fortune in furs to take back to St. Louis 
in 1808, and expanded his little firm into the St. 
Louis Missouri Fur Company. William Clark, now 
Governor of the Missouri ‘Verritory and superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs. became one partner. An- 
other was Major Andrew Henry who Mike OOsled 
upriver to Lisa the new Company's largest contin- 
gent, three hundred and fifty men. Guided by Col- 
ter, who probably considered so strong a force able 
to cope with the Blackfeet. Henry atte a fort on 
the Three Forks. But Colter had underestimated 
the Blackfeet. Their depredations were so fierce 
and so many trappers were killed that many gave up 
and went back to St. Louis. Henry abandoned the 
fort, and with a few stalwart survivors went down 
to one of the quiet reaches of the Snake, behind the 
Tetons, and built a rough fort at the mouth of the 
fork which still bears his name. Here they were not 
molested, but gaine was so scarce they came close to 
starving, beaver were not plentiful, and in the 
spring ‘ol 181] Henry abandoned that post too, 
Some trappers went back with him to St. Louis, 
some went down toward Santa Fe, and three Ken- 
tuckians, Hoback. Reznor, and Edward Robmson, 
who had been scalped back in the “bloody ground” 
and always wore a red kerchief around Be head, 
elected to go back to Jackson Hole. 

Colter was one of those who left the Henry party 
in the spring of 1810. Ina dugout he dropped down 
fast on the rising Noecr ir ee thousand miles 
in thirty days, he said. In St. Louis, he sought out 
Governor Clark, and spent some days with him 
telling where he had been, and what he had seen 
and done. Clark thought his discoveries important 
enough to make Seals of hts route and its won- 
ders for his 1814 map. But on that map, the Tetons 
are Just one of many such ranges, and the course of 
the Snake, then and for years later called Lewis 
River, after Merriweather Lewi is, 18 so confused it 
has no connection with Jackson Lake. 

In the myth, Colter is much derided for his tales 
of “Colter’s Hell.” Perhaps he did exaggerate and 
had the trappers slapping their thighs over the gol- 
durndest yarn yet. But he was taken quite serrously 
by H. M. Brackenridge, a writer on Western topics, 
as an authority on what 1s probably Union Pass: 
“Coulter (sic) ,a celebrated hunter and woodsman, 
informed me that a loaded wagon would find no ob- 
struction in passing.” (This is important for the 
future.) And the English naturalist John Bradbury 
wrote down his account of that perilous escape from 
the Blackfeet. Then Colter found a wife and moved 
ipesticammeta La Charette. There, im March, 1811, 
Bradbury, who was to accompany the Astorians up 
river, stopped to talk to him. Colter was almost 
swept away by the sight of that well-appointed ex- 
pedition going back to the great peaks, the lovely 
valleys, the sav age rivers and cold little creeks of his 
love. But now he had a new love, so he saw the As- 
torians off on their ill-fated journey. 


THE AST ORIAMNS 


In 1783, a young German, twenty years old, de- 
cided to leave the { family’s piano and flute business 
mn London, and come to America. On the voyage, 
he meta fur trader, whose tales of the fortunes made 
in beaver, mink, fox, ermine, otter and sea otter 
decided him to try his hand in the trade. So John 
Jacob Astor, in New York, while still selling flutes 
and pianos, began to deal in furs. With his enor- 
mous acumen in these and other matters, such as 
shipping and New York real estate, he was acknowl- 
edged as early as 1800 as the greatest of the fur 
merchants. In Montreal. he met the Nor’ Westers, 
whom he came to admire above all others. 

Around 1808 Astor conceived a gigantic scheme 
to wrest the fur trade away from Hudson's Bay and 
also from those Boston merchants who were already 
sending ships around the Horn. Now Astor would 
get into the business himself, build a chain of forts 
along the Lewis and Clark route, establish at the 
mouth of the Columbia a central post for the col- 
lecting of all furs, and send annually around the 
Horn a ship which would trade with the Spanish 
and the Russians all the way to Alaska before sail- 
ing to the Sandwich Islands, the Orient and Russia. 
He approached the Missourt Fur Company, but 
they, and especially Lisa, wanted all that rich coun- 
try for themselves. The Nor’ Westers, too, saw no 
reason to merge, and began planning on how to 
frustrate him. 

Astor, however, lured away so many of their men 
that a majority of his ten partners and two-thirds of 
the rank and file were Canadian when he launched 
his scheme. Half of the party would sail in the ship 
Tonquin around the Horn; the other half, mnclud- 
ing five partners, were to cross the continent by the 
Lewis and Clark route. 

Astor knew, probably better than most men, that 
war between Britain and the United States could 
break out any moment. It does not seem to have oc- 
curred to him that some of the Nor’ Westers might 
side with Britain, would welcome their former 
brothers with open arms, and, with what appears 
to be deliberate treachery, sell out to them on the 
pretext of war. He picked his leaders badly. “Those 
who remained loyal were incompetent. Nearly all 
the Tonquin’s crew were massacred, and the lone 
survivor, badly injured, managed to blow up the 
ship, himself and all the rejorcing Indians on board. 
That was only one of several disasters due to poor 
leadership. 

Astor had appointed Wilson Price Hunt, whom 
he had known since a child, and Donald McKenzie. 
a former Nor’ Wester. to lead the overland party. 
This would include Ramsey Crooks, the future 
president of the American Fur Company, and his 
former partner, Robert MecLelan. 

Of course they ran into trouble with Lisa who 
didn’t want a company as large as that even having 
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a look at his country. He wanted to go see how 
Henry was making out and to bring dow n the win- 
ter’s harvest, and suggested that the two parties 
should go up river together, since the Arikaras and 
the hostile Sioux would not dare attack so large a 
force. But Crooks and McLellan were convinced it 
was Lisa who had incited the Indians into stopping 
their trip upriver last year, and mntended to play 
the same trick again. 

So they got off much earlier than Lisa could man- 
age, and were nineteen days and about two hun- 
dred and forty miles ahead of him when he left St. 
Louis that April of 1811. But Lisa had a fine keel- 
boat and twenty picked voyageurs, and thus began 
one of the most remarkable races in the history of 
the Missouri. 

Hunt made it past the Artkaras and Sioux by 
some brave shows. Lisa made it by frequently sail- 
ing at night—a very dangerous expedient. Finally 
he caught up with the econ lans. 

Thee however, had met the three trappers, Ho- 
back, Reznor and Robinson, whom Henry had let 
go when he abandoned his fort on the Snake. From 
these the partners heard such reports of Blackfoot 
hostility up river that they decided to abandon the 
Lewis and Clark route and go overland, with the 
three trappers as guides. 

‘This meant horses, but at first the partners could 
not acquire enough for all hands. ‘The five partners 
each had one—Crooks was so ill that for some days 
he had to be carried in a htter—but all the other 
horses were needed for supphes. ‘The voyageurs 
loathed being afoot, especially in such steep, rocky 
country. Eventually there were enough horses to 
prov ide one horse for two men to sh: ire, iwi ome 
can hear the Secs. shout of the entire party 
when, from Union Pass, they first sighted the Te- 
tons and were told they marked the headwaters of 
the Columbia. 

Then Hoback guided them through the canyon 
Hunt named after him, a trail dangerously ex- 
posed to Indian attack, with a river twisting two 
hundred feet below them. ‘Uhey amped below the 
‘Tetons, beside the Snake, in country so rich with 
beaver that Hunt delegated four men to winter 
there, which was exactly what Lisa had feared. 

The voyageurs were excited: now they could 
build dusouts auc float to the Columbia. Hunt was 
uhint—ne herce current, the barely submerged 
boulders. The trappers advised hun no, and didn’t 
in any case know about what hi yppened on the 
Snake’s course to the Columbia. The Snakes said no 
too; at certain places and certain times, they could 
swin their horses across and make of their tepees a 
Kind of boat, with all possessions inside, perch the 
old and ailing and the children on top. and tow 
across the fierce Snake. Navigation, no, not even in 
skin boats. So the Astorians went over the steep 
‘Teton pass and down to Heury’s abandoned fort. 

Here the Snake ran more plac idly, and now the 
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voyageurs were not to be restrarued. Hunt made a 
disastrous mistake; he yielded, deciding to abandon 
the horses among the few Snake Indians to be found 
here. In ten days, the voyageurs had completed fif- 
teen dugouts. The hunters meanwhile had found 
game rather scant, but a few beaver were taken 
every day, and Hunt left five en here. 

The voyagecurs were in delight even though it 
snowed all day. They made thirty miles. The next 
day was beautiful, the river a clear exquisite green, 
and the snow peaks of the Three Tetons were still 
visible to the East. Then the river began to foam 
and brawl: two canoes overturned and lost their 
lading. Another canoe was broken among the rocks. 
No lives were lost but from there through narrow 
dangerous straits, the canoes had to be guided by a 
line let down from steep precipices above. 

The rapids became still more furious; even the 
voyageurs, accustomed to the tumultous Canadian 
rivers, had never met a current so fierce. Worse, 
they were in a steep descent, and headed toward 
what appeared to be a vortex. One voyageur, the 
oldest and most experienced of all, failed to hear 
the shout warning him of a boulder ahead; the ca- 
noe split, hurling the five men in it overboard. 
Crooks and one other, who were strong swimmers, 
made it to shore. The others clung to the boat, 
drifted toward a rock and hit it headon. Then the 
shattered canoe swung around, flung the old voy- 
ageur off, and he died in the wild water. 

Shaken, the survivors gathered on the bank. Of 
two parties of scouts sent ahead, one reported fur- 
ther descent by boat impossible—rapids, steep falls, 
more vortices, the river then roaring and raging 
away between steep and sometimes overhanging 
cliffs until it was lost to sight. The other party 
thought they had found a place about six miles 
down; they were given five canoes. They returned 
the next day, all their canoes shattered and lost. 

So Hunt cached what his men could not back- 
pack, separated the party into two main groups, and 
told them to make their way as best they could to 
the Columbia. . 

Next year, a small party returned by much the 
same route. with messages and papers for Astor. Al- 
though much of what they traversed was to become, 
with a few improvements, the Oregon Trail, they 
made so many mistakes of judgment and so many 
back trackings they were very long on the way. 

When Astoria was sold out to the Nor’Westers 
for 540,000, McKenzie, who had been instrumental 
in the deal. took the news, the money and the rec- 
ords to Astor, who was highly displeased and dis- 
missed him. So he went back to the Nor’ Westers, 
and to Astoria, now renamed Fort George. He re- 
membered the rich beaver streams along the Snake 
and the ‘Three Tetons, and led three highly success- 
ful expeditions there. A brilliant man. he also 
worked out much of the system later perfected by 
Ashley and the Mountain Men. 


THE SNAKE AND THE TETONS 
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THE MOUNTAIN MEN 


Lisa had died ii bed, i IS21, to the regret of 
some of his enennes who would have preferred get- 
ting him with his boots on. That same year the 
British Parliament, after hearing a long and costly 
litigation, had decreed that war between Hudson’s 
Bay and the Nor Westers must cease: they were 
ordered to merge. The new Hudson's Bay, thus in- 
vigorated, became more formidable to the Amer- 
icans than ever before. Astor had picked up at his 
own prices the formerly Canadian posts and facil- 
ities the 1815 Act of Exclusion denied to all but 
American citizens: again he was building up his 
American Fur Company. 

At this point, in 1822, General William H. Ash- 
ley, Lieutenant Governor of Missouri, teamed up 
with Lisa’s old parter. Major Henry, and adver- 
tised in St. Louts: 

Oe 

Enterprising Young Men 
“The subscriber wishes to engage ONE HUN- 
DRED MEN, to ascend the river Missourt to its 
source, there to be employed for one. two, or three 
years.” 

He added where he and Henry could be found, 
but nobody in the booming fur center of St. Louts 
needed to be told for what purpose. 

He gathered an astonishing collection from that 
teeming frontier town: a kid named James Bridger: 
“old” Hugh Glass whose ability and determination 
to survive surpass any myth; one of those five Sub- 
lette brothers who were to play a considerable role 
in the fur trade: Thomas Fitzpatrick—Broken 
Hand to the Indians, a gun explosion having taken 
some fingers; Joe Micek. a merry soul and Be orite 
wag around the camp fires, w ho finally got enough 

of fighting grizzly b’ars, led emigrant trains mto 
Oregon, and settled there. Davey Jackson was an- 
snes of whom little is known except that he was 
a good Mountain Man and that he so loved that 
deep valley east of the Tetons that his partner, Bill 
Sublette, named it Jackson's Hole. (A hole was any 
deep valley especially beloved by some trapper: 

Pierre's Hole to the west of the Tetons was named 
for a Hudson's Bay Iroquois.) And Jackson Hole 
has been the valley's name ever since. The most un- 
usual young man of all was a straight-laced young 
Methodist from the Susquehanna v alley. Jedediah 
Smith never swore. not even at the mules. He did 
not pursue even the most enchanting Indian girls 
or Spanish senoritas. He did not smoke. unle a 
puff on a peace pipe was required, nor drink. unless 
a sip of brandy was ritual to sealing a bargain. His 
Bible was as important to him as ine rifle. But even 
the trappers could not laugh at him for being a 
sissy—not at a powerful young man six feet or more 

tall, with a face like an amiable elifiea dead shot, 
with the courage and resource and intelligence that 
they mstinctiv ely turned to when the warwhoops 


were rising or when nobody had had any food or 
water for days. “Old Jed,” “Diah,” aard) Mir. 
Smith,” sustained perhaps by the power of the Lord 
as well as the extraordinary constitution the Lord 
had given him, could endure far beyond what even 
most Mountain Men, as tough and courageous a lot 
as ever existed, could ele His journal makes 
quite clear what his personal aims were: 


“T started into the mountains with the determin- 
ation of becoming a first-class hunter. of making 
myself thoroughly acquainted with the character 
and habits of the Indians. of tracing out the sources 
of the Columbia River, and followi Ing it to its 
mouth; and of making the whole profitable Lome. 

(Journal as quoted by Maurice Sullivan, 
Jedediah Smith, 1936) 


In utter contrast with Jedediah was Mike Fink, 
that ring-tailed screamer, “half horse, half alliga- 
tor, Ww ho bounded up in saloons. clicked hts heels 
in the air and shouted, “I am a Salt River Roarer, 
and I love the wimming, and as how I am chock 
full of fight!" He had been a great keelboat man. 
but now steamboats were coming in, and having 
always been a hunter and trapper, Mike decided to 
jo the Ashley-Henry expedition. He had two 
eromes, Talbot and Carpenter. and the three of 
them had a rite, affirming their friendship and 
their complete trust in each other’s marksmanship. 
‘They would shoot through cups of whisky on each 
other's heads at 70 paces. But during the first win- 
tering. on the Musselshell, Fink and ‘Carpenter g cot 
into a bitter quarrel over a girl. says the legend. 
Wintering often tried men’s souls: “cabin fever” 
frequently resulted in murder. The quarrel was 
patched up but broke out again in the spring, on 
the Yellowstone. Again it was patched up. and Mike 
proposed the old William Tell rite as a sign of 
peace. Carpenter knew that Mike intended to kill 
him, and told Talbot so, bequeathing to him his 
rifle, pistol, and other worldly goods. But the code 
forbade cowardice. and every man owes Goda 
death. So they “skied a copper and Mike won. 

“Hold your noodle steady,” said Mike. “Don’t spill 
the whisky!” And he shot Carpenter dead i the 
muddle of the forehead. Mike blew the smoke out 
of the muzzle. Finally he said. “Carpenter. you've 
spilled the whiskey. Never aimed at the black spot 
on the cup more carefully in my life.” If Jedediah, 
who was among the wintering party, had still been 
with them, Mike might have met with swift justice. 
But the men with Fink then were afraid of him, 
and it was not until Mike. in his cups, boasted of 
killing Carpenter, that the smouldering Talbot 
drew Carpenter's own pistol and shot Mike through 
the heart: 

Out of such assorted characters came the legen- 
dary Mountain Men. How did they come to be not 
just trappers but the Mountain Men? It isa story 
of disasters. 


Major Henry was to lead the expedition up river 
in a keelboat, the Enterprise. Jedediah was along 
at this point as a hunter. Henry was warned that 
the Blackfeet were even worse than when they de- 
feated him eleven years before. Henry kept on 
going. 

The Missouri was even more fierce a river than 
the mighty Mississippi. The “yellow water” made it 
difhcult to discern where the constantly changing 
sand bars were, and a bar you had negotiated yes- 
terday might be quite different today. “Then there 
were the sawyers, big trees floating down stream 
whose huge branches could rip the bottom out of 
any boat, and the logs that hit like battering rams, 
and the snags that had become embedded in the 
mud. It was impossible for any boat at that ume to 
go upstream directly against the fierce current; it 
was necessary to work along the shores and _ shal- 
lows. ‘The voyageurs had to resort to towing the 
boat while scrambling along a bank of mud. thick- 
ets, swamps, steep rocks. Or each voyageur might 
set his oar against his shoulder, push against the 
muddy bottom of the shoals, walk the length of the 
boat back to the stern and then, shouldering his 
oar, go to the bow again. 

It was the large andl clumsy sail, hoisted on the 
rare occasions Ww Inca the wind was fair on that twist- 
ing river, that brought disaster to the Enterprise. 
They WeIG rounding a point full of sawyers when 
a sudden yaw in the wind jammed the sail into a 
tree and forced the boat broadside to the current. 
In a moment she was overturned and irretrievably 
wrecked. No lives were lost, but all they could do 
now was camp and send a messenger in an arrow- 
swift pirogue down to Ashley. 

The General came himself. In eighteen days he 
had another boat, with plentiful provision, mostly 
sea biscuit and bacon. and forty-six men going up 
river. Picking up his stranded party. the "Coie 
kept a few wood hunters such as Jedediah out look- 
ing for black bear. deer, elk, racoon and turkey— 
and honey, for, as the Indians said, bees always pre- 
ceded the white men by a few years. 

Ashley also smoked the peace pipe with the Arika- 
ras—the French called them ““Rees’—a notoriously 
treacherous tribe. and one of the few who had more 
or less permanent villages. ‘Travelers were of the 
opinion that they moved out of their dome-shaped 
huts only when they couldn't stand their own 
stench anymore, sanitation not being at that time 
an art much understood among them. Or when, not 
acquainted with the arts of fertilizing their corn 
and pumpkin fields either, they moved on into vir- 
gin land. But they did raise horses, and that was 
very important. Ashley traded with them for a few 
horses, and moved on to smoke with the Sioux, who 
sull didn’t like white trappers and traders taking 
away their century-old middleman business. Nei- 
ther tribe remained friends to be counted on by the 
white men for even so long as next spring. 


‘Then Ashley divided the party. Henry went with 
one. another was to continue in the keelboat. while 
Ashley himself led the third group overland. Jede- 
diah was part of this group. Ashley also paused to 
smoke with the peaceable Mandans, who had al- 
ways been friendly to whites; Lewis and Clark had 
wintered with them. Ashley's mission was really a 
diplomatic one. He did not make haste. and since 
the Rees, Sioux and Mandans, like the Crows, were 
open-handed about their women, often lending a 
wife, sister or daughter to warm the traveler's bed, 
the land party, excepting Jedediah, doubtless en- 
joyed these diplomatic pauses. 

‘Then they crossed the Little Missouri, even more 
fierce and turbid than its great namesake. Finally, 
they came to the noble Yellowstone. Henry had ar- 
rived earlier, and from his new fort the cannon 
barked a joyous welcome. 

Ashley went back to St. Louis. That winter Hen- 
ry, who scorned biscuit, peas, beans and bacon and 
depended on the country to supply elk, antelope 
and buffalo, found game scant. What was worse, 
Lisa’s men (the sail active Missouri Company) . 
along with the new Hudson's Bay force, had pretty 
well Fabre out the beaver in the streams ascend- 
able by dugout. His men were deserting him, partly 
because of famine, and partly because they were a 
danined independent lot anyway. Henry does not 
appear to have had charisma: he always met with 
il luck. 

His chief need was horses; the richest beaver 
streams were high up now, and few trappers. even 
his powerful men, could backpack the heavy traps. 
Nor could they bring the rolHed-up beaver skins 
down again. 

Henry sent Jedediah Smith to Ashley, who 
stopped to bargain for horses with the Rees. For a 
day or so, all went well. with peace pipes and bar- 
gaining over horses and buffalo robes. But the inter- 
preter, Edward Rose, a man of mixed blood, whom 
the Crows honored as a war chief, warned Ashley 
that treachery was brewing, and so did one of the 
Arikara chiefs, who urged him to swim the horses 
over the river. But Rees had been seen there too, 
and Ashley suspected an attempt to steal back the 
horses. Then the chiefs began demanding rifles and 
ammunition, a very bad sign. Naturally, to show no 
fear, Ashley ac cepted A diner invitation from the 
chiefs, and then, since there was a terrific thunder- 
storm with the river running wild that night. left 
some of his men to guard the horses till morning. 

Jedediah was one of the guards out there on a 
sandbar not far from the einde but efficient barri- 
cades of driftwood that the Rees had set up against 
the Sioux. At least one man slipped from the sand- 
bar back into the village, hoping for a woman. 

A litle after midnight, there was an uproar in 
the lower village: Edward Rose came with the news 
that a white man had been killed. Confusion raged 
among the whites; the storm had lulled to the ex- 
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tent they probably could have taken the horses 
across the river but most of the men on the sandbar 
would be goddamned if they yielded an inch. A Ree 
came out with the news that if they would lend him 
a horse, he would bring out the body. The horse 
was given him, but he Peete to report that the 
man’s eyes had been gouged out, his head cut off, 
along with his genitals, and other aspects of him 
that might be valuable as “medicine.” 

War broke out about dawn, the Rees firing from 
behind their driftwood palisade. The men on the 
sandbar hid behind horses, most of which were soon 
killed. Ashley tried to get the voyageurs to move tn 
and rescue the remaining men and | horses. But they 
panicked, and the most Ashley could manage was a 
couple of skiffs. One skiff took a few men off the 
sandbar; the other, its skipper dead, went adrift. 
‘The Rees were now coming out to finish up, and 
the position of the shore party became untenable. 
‘They had to plunge into the fierce muddy river, 
and swim to the boats, ninety feet out. Some of the 
wounded didn’t make it: others were shot by the 
Rees. According to observers Jedediah was the last 
to leave, firing a last shot before he dove into the 
river, with the bullets of the Rees angrily searching 
after him. He made it, but others had perilous es- 
capes, or died later of their wounds. 

It was a disaster. Ashley dropped down river, sent 
Jedediah overland to Henry, and another messen- 
ger to Colonel Leavenworth about the need to pun- 
ish these Rees. 

Leavenworth, a regular Army man, knew tt 
would take weeks to get word to Washington, and 
months, perhaps, to get an answer back. oe he took 
the responsibility of immediate action upon him- 
self. He was a brave officer who had distinguished 
himself in the 1812 war. But he was an Easterner, 
and Easterners, in the opinion of Westerners, were 
getting too softhearted, now that they had defeated 
and confined their local Indians, to be able to deal 
with the actual Wild West. Even his own officers 
were doubtful of Leavenworth’s ability to cope 
with Indians across the Mississippi. His peppery 
second-in-command, Major O'Fallon, called in 
Joshua Pilcher, active partner of the Missouri Fur 
Company now that Lisa was dead. Pilcher had had 
troubles with the Rees too, and promised to come 
along. There was no cavalry, so O'Fallon sent mes- 
sengers to the Sioux, who had been working at ex- 
terminating the Rees off and on for a decade or two. 
Several tribes were delighted to join them. 

The campaign was a ludicrous fiasco, due to 
Leavenworth’s indecisiveness. The Sioux did the 
only fighting and retired disgusted. Listening to 
tales of the Indians’ fierceness “and str ong defenses, 
Leavenworth bombarded the two villages which, 1n 
Rose’s opinion could have been carried before sun- 
down the first day. The Rees abandoned their vil- 
lages during the third night, and the irate Pilcher 
set fire to them. 


Leavenworth wrote Pilcher a hot letter, but 
Pilcher’s answer was still hotter. “Your operations 
have [been] such as to .. . impress the different In- 
dian tribes with the greatest possible contempt for 
the American character. You came (to use your 
own language) to ‘open and make good this great 
road;’ instead of which, you have by the imbecility 
of your conduct and operations, created and left 
impassable barriers.’ It was true—the Missouri as a 
trade route was lost to Ashley and his men. They 
had to take to the mountains. 

Ashley had a hard time collecting enough horses 
to get Henry off overland to the Yellowstone, and, 
to get Jedediah off on his unknown route back to 
the mountains. Both parties were on foot; the few 
horses were already too heavily laden with supplies. 

Jedediah set off with only a small force. One was 
Bill Sublette, Kentuckian, tall and w hipthin, avho 
became known to the Indians as Cutface because 
he had a scar on his chin. Jim Clyman, a lanky Vir- 
ginian, slow and grave of speech, kept a journal, 
to which we owe much of what we know about these 
years. Tom Fitzpatrick, from Ireland, was short 
compared to the tall mountain men, but tough and 
almost as brilliant as Jedediah. Edward Rose was 
along too, and without the tremendous regard and 
affection the Crows had for this great war chief of 
theirs, Jedediah’s party might have foundered in 
the terrible snows of that winter. This route was 
unmapped, scarcely heard of even in trappers’ talk, 
though the Spanish, the French, the British, and 
the Astorians had wandered through much of it. 

There were waterless or alkali plains (it was 
here Jedediah buried two comrades up to their 
chins) , places so jammed by prickly pear that aman 
could scarcely find room to lay down his buffalo 
robe, defiles so narrow even the horses had trouble, 
and so rocky there was no place to sleep. And the 
winds were so great that when they shot a moun- 
tain sheep, the w vinds blew the cooking fire away. 

Jedediah’s men were traveling through a thicket 
when a grizzly suddenly hit them in the middle of 
the train, ran alongside and met Jedediah head-on 
as he emerged from the thicket. 

The grizzly got him by the head, pitched him 
sprawling, and broke several ribs. The bleeding, 
mangled Jedediah lay at his men’s feet. Horrified, 
they had no idea what to do. Jedediah, still con- 
scious, told two of them to go find water, and if any- 
body had needle and thread, to come sew him to- 
gether. Nobody knew how to dress wounds, but 
Clyman did his best, cutting off the hair over the 
scalp wounds. One ear was almost off. Jedediah told 
him to sew it back on, and Clyman sewed and 
sewed. There was no anesthetic, of course, and tif 
there was whiskey. Jedediah doubtless refused it. 
For the rest of his life, he was badly scarred, one 
eyebrow gone, and the ear so mangled he grew his 
hair long enough to conceal it. They got him ona 
horse again and down to where they had found 
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water. There they made him as comfortable as they 
could. In ten days Jedediah was able to travel again. 

Jedediah’s party wintered with Rose’s adoring 
Crows, who couldn't imagine why Smith wanted 
to push west beyond their country, but did tell him 
of a region where beaver were so plentiful you had 
only to walk along a stream and club them. 

How to get there? South, said the Crows, over 
what is now Union Pass. There Jedediah’s party 
first beheld the towering Tetons; they tried to cross, 
but the snows were still far too deep. Back they went 
to the Crows, where Clyman got out a buffalo skin 
and tried, with sand piles, to work out this wild to- 
pography. ‘The Crows advised going south again, to 
a wide gap at the end of the Wind River Mountains. 

South Pass! Gentle of ascent and descent, so that 
not until one observed suddenly that the little 
streams from the snowbanks were heading in ut- 
terly different directions, did one realize he had 
crossed the Continental Divide. Some streams go 
off northwest to form the Yellowstone and flow 
finally into the Missouri, the Mississippi, and so to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Others went into the Green, 
the Grand, the Colorado, and so down that marvel- 
ous, many-canyoned river, savage, beautiful and 
terrible, to the Gulf of California. And others, like 
the terrible Snake, to the Columbia and the Pacific. 

Jedediah was probably much more concerned 
about the fierce gales, deep snows, and his starving, 
half-frozen men and horses and getting down to 
beaver and buffalo country than the fact that he was 
putting South Pass on the map at last, a fact of enor- 
mous historical importance. He lived to see Sub- 
lette bring the pack trains over it, but not to see the 
missionaries come nor the emigrant trains of prairie 
schooners, bound for Oregon. 

Finally they got down to the Green. The Spanish 
coming up ita little way from the South, had called 
it the Rio Verde because of the willows and cotton- 
woods that grew along its banks in that bleak, steep, 
rocky country and also because at one point it runs 
over green shale. It was fine beaver country, but 
Hudson's Bay had trapped it recently. So Jedediah 
divided his small company, some to trap with Tom 
Fitzpatrick as soon as the ice broke on the upper 
Green, while he himself headed south. Fitzpatrick’s 
brigade met up with a band of Snakes, who were 
glad to feast on fat beaver—beaver tails were rated 
at least as delicious as buffalo hump or tongue—but 
who, as soon as the snow melted, departed with all 
the horses. 

Jedediah had cached supplies on the Sweetwater 
and recommended that everybody meet there as 
soon as summer thinned the furs. And thus started 
the custom of the rendezvous. 

Ashley’s first rendezvous was held in 1824, in the 
Green River Valley. Ashley and Fitzpatrick had 
been working out a packtrain route along the forks 
of the Platte—literally, the Flat, ‘‘a mile wide and an 
inch deep,” seldom navigable even by the Indians’ 
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skin boats. The Mountain Men now had no fixed 
forts and wintered in lower valleys with friendly 
Indians if possible, trapped furs w “-henever the ice 
melted, lived off the land, and met in July in some 
valley agreed upon the year before. Many lodges of 
Indians came in, and so did the free trappers, as 
well as Ashley’s own men. These great fairs and 
drunken jamborees became the event of the year in 
the mountains. Ashley and Jedediah, who had re- 
placed the unlucky Henry as Ashley’s partner, 
reaped great harvests of furs as their customers erew 
drunker and drunker, and sold guns, pow der, iad 
knives, harness, cloth, ion and “‘foofaraw”’ 
for squaws, as well as “whiskey” for a thousand 
times what these items had cost in St. Louis. Many 


a fur trapper ended up with nothing much more 
than a hangover. Then he saddled up and went off 
to explore. 

Perhaps one of the Mountain Men discovered the 
Great Salt Lake. The Nor’ Westers had gone down 
as faras Bear Lake, but after that it is any tan lan's 


guess. There are many claimants, and much debate, 
but the favorite is probably Jim Bridger, who said, 
after tasting it, he thought he was looking at an arm 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

In the fall of 1824, Jedediah and his brigade ven- 
tured so far into Hudson’s Bay country that its new 
director, George Simpson, declared that to stop the 
Americans they must make the whole rich Snake 
country ‘‘a fur desert.” In this, the Americans were 
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cooperating fully—in order to keep Hudson's Bay 
out. For Simpson and his new bourgeois, the stx- 
foot-four Dr. John McLoughlin, were formidable 
enemies. They considered Jedediah and his brigade 
the \ ‘anguard of the American tnvasion and also 
spies, and i in both charges they were more than halt 
right. Jedediah was exploring for more than beav- 
er; he sketched maps, kept a journal, and somehow, 
whenever he explored new country a report always 
got back to General Clark, who usually forwarded 
it to the War Office. 

In 1826, Ashley, having made a fortune, decided 
to go back into politics, and sold out to Jedediah, 
Davey Jackson and Bill Sublette, though he re- 
mained their banker and purveyor. Elected to Con- 
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gress, he proved an eloquent voice for the fur trade. 

By now Jedediah, his partners, their engages, and 
the free trappers had the high country fairly well 
mapped in their minds; Jac kson Hole was a cross- 
roads, with six maim routes running through it. 
They knew the richest beaver streams, but with 
Astors men beginning to invade from the north, 
Hudson's Bay from the west, and the various In- 
dian tribes who knew the mountams better than 
any white, becoming really interested in tr apping, 
beaver were getting scarce. Jedediah decided it was 
time to strike for new country. Americans. and 
especially trappers, were not welcome in the Span- 
ish towns to the South. 

So after the last Ashley rendezvous, at Cache 


Lake, Jedediah set out with fifteen men toward 
Cahfornia. This expedition became one of the most 
nmiomentous i American history, ranking perhaps 
second only to that of Lewis and Clark. For Jede- 
diah and his men were the first Americans to forge 
a way down through the Southwest into California 
and up the west coast into Oregon to the Colum- 
bia. ‘They explored country only vaguely known, if 
atall, to the Spanish and Hudson's Bay. They were 
the first white men to cross the Sierra Nevada. They 
survived two massacres by Indians, and were or- 
dered away from the colonies by the Spanish, who, 
like the British, ftared thém for the portent they 
were. Twenty years after Jedediah left Cache Lake. 
California and Oregon were in American hands. 
Jedediah had expected to be gone two years, but 
as summer approached, his partners became un- 
easy. Bill Sublette led a considerable company to 
that beautiful valley east of the ‘Tetons, which he 
had christened Jackson's Hole. ‘They searched for 
Jedediah, who was finally found near Pierre's Hole 
with one man, the last of all who had gone with him 
to the Pacific. There was something of a celebration 
there, and a greater one at Jackson's Hole. 
Jedediah had had enough, and his heroic expedt- 
tion had brought little cash back to the company. 
Nevertheless, when he and his partners sold out to 


Jim Bridger, Tom Fitzpatrick, and other gifted par- 


tisans, who called themselves the Rocky Mountain 
Fur Company, Smith had enough money to send 
some to his parents, and to buy a farm in that cool 
green country of the Susquehanna, as well as a 
ise in St. Louis. He was at work on a book and 
a map of his explorations, and realized it would be 
more complete if he went to Santa Fe. “Pwo of his 
brothers were clamoring to go, so, with Tom Fitz- 
patrick and a fair-sized company, he set off on what 
was supposedly a well-known route. 

But it had been a very dry year; winds had ob- 
scured the wagon tracks, the waterholes were dry 
and the buffalo herds, equally confused in their 
search for water, had further obscured the trail. So 
Jedediah, who had a remarkable sensitivity for 
water, told ‘Tom to wait for the others, and he him- 
self rode off into the mirage-plagued distance. They 
never saw him again. 

‘They searched for hima week, then had to go on. 
In Santa Fe, they were offered his rifle, pistols, and 


shaving kit—he had been remarkable for being 
clean- shav en mn such a bosky lot—and, from w hat 
the Mexicans had gathered, they learned that some 
twenty Comanches, the fiercest of the Shoshone 
tribes, had been lying in wait, concealed, waiting 
for buffalo to find the live waterhole, when they saw 
Jedediah approaching. They let him come on until 
escape was unpossible. He knew his only defense 
could be a bold one. He rode straight toward them, 
fired and killed a chief. Before he could get out his 
pistols, they had so frightened his horse that it wried 
to bolt; he was shot in the back, and the lances fin- 
ished him. 

“Ashley beaver,” winter fur so deep and lustrous, 
was now famous. Astor decided it was time to in- 
vade that high mountain country, and this time he 
chose his partners and representatives from the best 
men in the fur trade: the brilliant Ramsay Crooks; 
Pierre Chouteau, Jr., son of one of the founders of 
St. Louis. so much Astor's type and so long in the 
fur trade that he probably looked down on this up- 
start New York City baron; Kenneth Mckenzie, an 
aristocratic Scot, head of the Upper Missouri Divi- 
sion. Astor's aim now was to find out where the 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company got such pelts and 
to set the Indians against them. So the partisans 
Henry Vanderburgh and Andrew Drips followed 
Jim Bridger, Tom Fitzpatrick, and other old hands 
wherever they went, to find out the richest streams 
in this wild country. McKenzie sent out two men 
who understood Indian psychology: Jacob Berger 
to bring in the Blackfeet, Samuel Tullock to live 
with the Crows and move with then as they moved, 
and meanwhile to persuade both powerful tribes to 
deal with no other traders. 

And McKenzie, with Astor's cnormous trust be- 
hind him, could afford higher wages for trappers 
and higher prices for pelts, as well as (a. freer hand 
with frew ater than any other company. He was do- 
ing something still more dangerous: arming the 
Blackfeet. That was the price they demanded for 
their trade. Soon they weré taunting the oiler 
tribes: when they had rifles, gunpowder and lead 
enough, they would be invincible. Then they 
would really go on the warpath, beginning by ex- 
terminating the Flatheads and other tribes they 
hated, and after that, driving all weahiteimenvant ot 
the region. 
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Astor was already beginning to think about get- 
ting out of the fur Winans, he aver always had eat 
ts mainstay. Prime beaver, like all fine furs, would 
continue to go to the furriers. Middling beaver 
went to the hatters to be made into the tall-crowned 
hats long so fashionable on both continents, but 
men were starting to wear silk hats in Europe. In- 
ferior beaver. because of its thick short underhair, 
had always gone to the felters, who were finding 
they could use a less expensive material. In two 
years, just before the bottom dropped out of the 
market, the astute Astor would sell out to his part- 
ners in the American Fur C omipany. 

Nevertheless, a thousand miles away, one of the 
newest ventures of his far-flung empire was being 
readied. As soon as the ice broke on the Missouri, a 
beamy, specially constructed steamboat called the 
Yellow Stone would attempt to go further up that 
feree river than ever steamboat had dared before: 
two thousand miles, if possible, to Fort Union at 
the mouth of the Yellowstone River. On board her 
when she left St. Louis were, besides Chouteau and 
his trappers, three unusual men. One was a slim 
man so dark he could have passed for an Indian ex- 
cept for his piercing blue eyes and the tin box full 
of paints. canvases and sketc ‘hbooks he carried with 
him. George Catlin had sworn to devote his hfe 
to recording the Indians of North America before 


“civilization” rolled over them and corrupted 
them: he would portray their leaders and their 
hunts and ceremonies. and would collect their cos- 
tumes, artifacts and weapons. Then there were two 
Nez Percé who had been on a fateful but so far 
frurtless mission. The Flatheads and the Nez Percés 
had, the year before, decided to send a delegation 
tothe Wedheaded Chiet, Creneral Clark, to-askitor 
a teacher of “big medicine’ —nothing less thau how 
white men produced their magic instruments. 
‘They had no concept of what such production 
would do to them happy life. Lucien Fontenclle 
took them down river, but several of them turned 
back when they met the hot. muggy weather down 
below: only four, two from each tribe, finally ar- 
rived in St. Louis. There, usually one could find 
somebody who could mterpret from any Indian 
tongue, but these Indians came from too far away, 
and Redhead could converse with them only by 
sign language. He got the unpression they wauted 
missionaries to teach them Christianity: they were 
satisfied with thew own religion, but if adding a 
galaxy of new supernaturals was part of the magic, 
they were willing. They were introduced to many 
groups. but nothing resulted and the two Flatheads 
died, unable to stand either the climate or the dts- 
eases for which they had no immunity. 

So here on the Yellow Stone were No Horns on 
His Head and Rabbitskin Leeveings, with no idea 
that their quest for science instead was to stir up 
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the missionary movement that led to settlements by 
whites and ended in the incarceration of all Indi- 
ans on reservations. 

Catlin painted them both, after their friends, the 
Sioux, had given them beautiful new costumes. No 
Horns on His Head died on the journey; Rabbit- 
skin Leggings lived to meet one camp of his nation. 
but was killed by Blackfeet shortly after. 

Cathn in 1832 pleaded that these regions and 
these Indians “‘might in future be seen (by some 
great protecting policy of government) preserved 
in their pristine beauty and wildness, in a magnifi- 
cent park, where the world could see for ages to 
come, the native Indian in his classic attire, gal- 
loping his wild horse . . . amid the fleeting herds of 
elks and buffaloes. W a a beauuful and thrilling 
specimen for America to preserve and hold vB to 
the view of her refined citizens and the world, 
future ages. A Nation’s Park containing man ae 
beast, 1n all the wild freshness of their nature’s 
beauty!” 

In 1832, there were two new competitors. One 
was Nathaniel Wyeth, an ice merchant from Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, who had tried to learn all he 
could about the fur trade in Boston. He found out 
very little, and he had enlisted a group of New Eng- 
landers who knew still less of what they were get- 
ting into. Bill Sublette looked them over, decided 
they would be no threat and allowed them to join 
his pack train. 

Captain Benjamin Louis Eutalie de Bonneville, 
however, was a different matter. Born in France, he 
was bilingual. Both Thomas Paine and Lafayette 
were his friends. A West Pointer who had been sta- 
tioned at Fort Gibson, he knew Indians and life on 
the Plains first hand. His perception of the crucial 
significance of the Far West to America led him to 
petition for a two-years’ leave, ostensibly to take a 
flier in the high mountain fur trade. The leave was 
granted, together with much the same instructions 
as those given to Lewis and Clark: to observe, map 
and record everything. After all, the War Depart- 
ment had had scant news, since Jedediah Smith’s 
journey, of what was going on in those far regions. 
A former Astorian was among his backers, so Astor 
may have been behind him too. In any case, there 
seem to be multiple meanings behind Bonneville’s 
expedition. Just on the surface he was a serious 
threat to the Mountain Men. However eagerly they 
were cutting each other's throats, they enthusiasti- 

cally combined to cut his. 

The Captain got off rather late from St. Louts 
with a hundred and twenty men and wagons. Bill 
Sublette had tried wagons too, but not quite to the 
high country which was Bonneville’s goal. ‘Vhe ad- 
vantage of wagons was that they did not need to be 
unloaded every night, like horses and mules, and 
reloaded at dawn on bucking, screaming animals. 
Since the dry winds, the hot suns and cold nights of 
high altitudes absorbed so much moisture from the 


wood that spokes fell out of the wheels, and some- 
thing was always warping out of place, when pos- 
sible the wheels were soaked in water overnight, 
and the blacksmiths tightened the rims. There were 
times when the wagons had to be lowered over prec- 
ipices. Bonneville, nevertheless, persisted, and got 
to the exact strategic center of this high country, 
reporting to his superior officers how it could 
be defended and where offensive actions could be 
launched. 

‘Trouble had started early that year. The Black- 
feet were enraged that their attempts to extermi- 
nate the Flatheads had failed. ‘The Flatheads were 
dancing to sixteen scalps when invited to the ren- 
dezvous. So Blackfeet of all tribes became even 
more murderous marauders of both Indians and 
whites. 

In the first days of July, Pierre’s Hole began fill- 
ing with tepees. The Nez Percés came in force, hop- 
ing for Rabbitskin Leggings and their longed-for 
teacher. So did the Flatheads: the sad news had not 
yet reached either tribe. Other tribes came too, and 
of course the Mountain Men and the free trappers. 
Then Vanderburgh and Drips arrived, with the 
news that Fontenelle was leading a well-laden pack 
train down from Fort Union. This was the first time 
Astor's men had invaded a rendezvous, and the 
men of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company were 
upset. ‘They had made a very successful spring hunt 
themselves, but whether they or the American Fur 
Company got the trade of the Indians and the free 
trappers depended on whose supplier arrived first. 
Both sides sent off messengers to tell their men to 
hurry. Still neither showed up. 

Finally Tom Fitzpatrick set off alone. None knew 
better than he the dangers of being alone when 
Blackfeet were raging through the country, but if 
Sublette didn’t arrive first, it could mean ruin for 
the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. He met Sub- 
lette, who estimated he would be in Pierre's Hole 
very soon, so Tom started galloping back with this 
good news and ran right into a village of Gros Ven- 
tres. Abandoning the horse he was leading, he set 
spurs to the one he was riding, and galloped off at 
top speed until his horse foundered. He found a 
crevice in the rocks just big enough for him to craw! 
into. Several times the Gros Ventres were right on 
top of his hiding place. He could hear the war 
chants around the campfires. When at last all was 
still, he ventured out—and found hinself among 
their picketed horses. He went back to his hole. 
Finally, famished because a shot at game ora fire to 
cook it would have brought instant annihilation, he 
made his escape, built a raft which was overturned 
with all his weapons upon it, and somehow swain to 
shore. 

Sublette’s train came jingling, in its cloud of dust, 
into Pierre’s Hole, and celebration began as soon 
as the whisky barrels could be unloaded. But where 
was Tom? Had the Blackfeet murdered him? All 
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too likely. So a sense of mourning fora great Mloun- 
tain Man haunted the jamboree until Tom fnally 
cauie to the rendezvous, starved and sunburned 
and weak. 

‘Phen there were mectings between the heads of 
the rival companies. The Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company oflered to divide the territory; the Amer- 
ican Fur Company said they did not know the coun- 
try well enough. Stalemate. And Fontenelle was 
sull delayed somewhere. ‘The rendezvous was over. 

Milton Sublette was headed southwest: Wyeth’s 
company had never expected anything like the end- 
less prairies, the dysentery when there was only 
alkali water to drink, the “mountain sickness’ —that 
adjustment to high alutudes which takes various 
forms, from vomiting to depression. Wyeth offered 
any of his men a ole to go back home. Some 
took it. 

Wyeth himself was determined to go to the Colum- 
bia and the Pacific, and, with some icc Mee tap: 
pers, the Nez Percés and the Flatheads, went along 
with Milton Sublette. They had just about reac hed 
the end of Pierre's Hole when a large party of 
Blackfeet and Gros Ventres began desc ending to- 
ward theun. 

A chief rode out, offering a peace pipe. But they 
had learned that truces with Blackfeet Just meant 
that the Blackfeet needed a litthe more time for 
ceremonials and preparations before the attack. An- 
toine Godin, whose father had been cruelly mur- 
dered by Blackfeet two years ago, eried to a Flat- 
head, who had been in the recent b: itles: > alga wOURT, 
gun loaded? ‘Then cock it and follow me.” 

‘The chief met them half way and extended his 
hand. Godin grasped it and eried, “Fire!” The chief 
fell: they seized his red robe, and rode back, waving 
it, with bullets whistling around them. 

Battle was joined. A messenger galloped back to 
the rendezvous, yelling from camp to camp, * Black- 
feet! BlackfeetiwA fight! w\ fight! Co arma!” Whe 
rival companies dropped their differences, grabbed 
their rifles and ran for their horses. So did the vari- 
ous Indian tribes. 

Baill Sublette ordered most of his men, raw re- 
grits from St.Louis, to"reihain where they were, 
‘Then he and David Campbell rode along, making 
their wills as they went and each appointing the 
other executor. 

Seeing the valley filling with galloping horsemen, 
the BlaaPiect dashed into a sw ampy thicket of wil- 
lows and cottonwoods, heavily overgrown with 
vines, and began barricading themselves. Most of 
the women aud children fled but the squaws who 
remained began digging foxholes. 

‘The trappers took up their position in a ravine, 
and Wyeth, making a breastwork of his pack of 
goods, ordered his appalled New Englanders not to 
sur from within. He joined the attacking trappers 
who were now at a disadvantage, for the Blackfeet 
could see them whereas they could see little inside 


that dark, confusing place. 

When Bill arrived, he immediately took com- 
mand. He urged penetration of the swamp thicket 
to storm the fort, but even the Nez Percés and Flat- 
heads hesitated. So he and Campbell began worm- 
ing their way into the thicket, and Sinclair, leader 
of the free trappers, who was frou: Arkansas and 
understood Indian warfare, joined them. It was al- 
most wpenctrable, and they could hardly see 
twenty feet ahead. They took turns at leading. 
‘Then they came to a more open spot, where the 
Blackfeet could see them. Sinclair was shot through 
the body. Bill got him conveyed out of the swamp. 

Rude and fel as tiie fort ‘really was, it was still 
deadly. Bill shot an Indian in the eye and in return 
got a bullet in his shoulder. No bone was broken 
but he lost consciousness. Campbell carried him 
out and propped him up against a tree, where, na 
few minutes, he was giving ‘orders again. 

The Blackfeet wére completely outmatched, and 
knew it. Worse, they were under crossfire from all 
sides, some of which injured ally instead of foe. 
‘Then there was the usual proposal to burn them 
out, and the squaws of the allies began gathering 
firewood. But the Nez Percés earn not have it, 
ostensibly because they would lose the richly orna- 
mented robes and other valuables that would be 
their share of the loot. 

As usual in the interludes of battle, much insult 
and oratory went on between the Indians; it was 
part of the fight. If you could enrage your enemy 
enough to come out and venture attack, you could 
probably kill him. So the taunting went on, until 
a Blackfoot, apparently the head chief, made a 
speech in which he said that they might burn his 
people to ashes, but four hundred trles of his 
tribe were near — “their arms are strong — their 
hearts are big—they will avenge us!” 

By the tune this got through various interpreters 
into English, it gave the impression that four hun- 
dred lodges of Blackfeet were attacking the ren- 
dezvous. So guards were left to watch the fort, while 
everyone clse galloped back to rescue the men at the 
rendezvous. False alarm, but in the morning, the 
fort was strangely still, and entering without oppo- 
sition, they foun dead men. dead howe and traces 
of blood on the leaves—the Blackfeet had evaded 
the guards and escaped by night. 

Ge ie troubles of 1832 were not yet over. Ln Jack- 
son Hole two young men, Moore and Foy. Were 
killed outright, but there was no time to bury them, 
so they were left for the wolves. Another died of 
his wounds. 

Then began one of the great chases in fur trade 
history. W Aides burgh and “Drips were determined 
to follow Jim Br idger and ‘Tom Fitzpatrick where- 
ever aid) howeter they went. They were on to some 
of their tricks by now —riding up creeks. backtrack- 
lug, crossing bare rock with padded hooves in the 
slew of bright night—but sooner or later their 
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pursucrs would come across sign of their passage. 
Jim and ‘Vom could not shake them off: both sides 
were losing meterest 11 beaver—the fall hunt was 
ruined for both. So Jim led them into the Three 
Forks, and let the Blackfeet take over. The Black- 
feet Killed Vanderburgh, stripped the flesh from 
his bones and threw them into the water. But Jim 
didn’t escape free either. A Blackfoot chief tried 
the same ruse as at Pirerres Hole. Jim rode out to 
meet him, but just as he was about to clasp the 
chiefs hand. he perceived that the Indians were 
readying a trap. He cocked his rifle and fired: the 
chief dashed his rifle down. Jim fled, lucky to have 
only two arrows in his back. “Pom managed to pull 
one out, but could only cut off the shaft of the other. 

‘The fur trade was dying as much from its own 
Merce Gxcessesas from the decline in the price of 
beaver. Of course the Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 
pany and the American Fur Company could not 
permit Wyeth or Bonneville to succeed. PF hey came 
Lo respect Ww yveth as a resolute and resourceful man, 
and the total misfortune during four years cannot 
be blamed on the trappers atone. He went back to 
Cambridge and the ice business and prospered. 

As for Bonneville, everybody liked hin—Indians. 
lre@ trappers. and rival wadtrs alike. And when 
they wintered mear cach other, just far enough 
apart to be sure each had enough al salt grass or adhe 
sweet inner bark of cottonwoods to focal their 
horses, there was much conviviality, visiting back 
and forth, drinking, dancing. and telling of tall 
tales. But when the ice broke, there was war again. 

Bonneville was no fool. but neither was he a 
match for the old hands. Hf they heard he intended 
to trap a certam stream, they trapped it bare before 
his men got there. “Vhey incited the Indians. who 
needed little meitement, to hijack furs from his 
brigades. steal their horses, and kill as many men as 
possible. “Phey lured away his best trappers. And 
they had bound the Indians and the free trappers 
not to trade with him. 

Bonneville sent out many expeditions, one to 
California and one he himself led into the North- 
west. But while McLoughlin might receive foe 
handsomely at the gentlemen's table. he refused. < 
did other bourgeois. to sell him any supplies. ae 
neville, facing the | fact that he was broke and a fail- 
ure in the fur trade, gave up and went back East. 
There he discovered that his petition to extend his 
two-year leave had somehow miscarried, and that 
he had been stricken from the rolls as dead or de- 
serted. But that stern old disctplinarian, Andrew 
Jackson, then President of the United States. went 
over the heads of the War Department, and person- 
ally remstated hin. 

When his map came out, it was by far the best 
the public had seen, though the year before Albert 
Gallatin had shown a scientific society one slightly 
better in some respects. Bonneville, however, was 
the first to get the “Vetons in the right place. 


NEW ENERGIES 


New energies were beginning to sweep through 
the region. One force was the scientific explorers. 
Maxnunihian, Prince of Wied-Neuwied, a “natural 
philosopher”, came to the Upper Missouri, where 
he examined, measured, collected, questioned and 
listened. He urged the artist, Karl Bodner. whom 
he had brought from Germany, to sketch the forts, 
the fur trade, the Indians, flora, fauna. geology, and 
anything else that caught his terest. He stayed 
two years. Unfortunately, much of his collection 
was destroyed in the fiery wreck of a steamboat. 


‘Then came the big game hunters. The first was 
an aristocrauic Scot. Captain William Drunimond 
Stewart had been at Waterloo, but since he was not 
decorated by his sovereigns, a rumor persisted that 
he had shown cowardice. But the Mountam Men 
took him to their hearts and along with them any- 
where they were going: they were eu of his Euro- 
pean rifles and pistols, strategy ae tactics when 
there was a fight, and delighted in the blooded 
horses he raced against both the Indians and them- 
selves. On later expeditions he brought two light 
wagons filled with delicacies, wines and liquors. In 
1837 he brought along also Alfred Jacob Maller, a 
New Orleans artist SiO had! been trained im Pars, 
to sketch the life of the Mountain Men. And when 
the Mountain Men said “there was a hair of the 
black b’ar in him,” he needed no higher decoration 
for courage. 

The third force was the missionaries. ‘Che first of 
the eastern missionaries sent west was Jason Lee, a 
tall, cadaverous man, whom Wyeth’s men loathed. 
Lee, commissioned as misstonary to the Flatheads, 
found he did not lke them, nor the Nez Perceés 
either, though both tribes welcomed him with great 
ceremonial pleasure. All were deeply religious peo- 
ple. for whom everything began with dance. chant. 
ceremony. and, if necessary sacrifice. 

Jason Lee, like most of those who followed him, 
regarded all this as the work of the Devil. Supersti- 
tion, witchcraft—these people were damned to eter- 
nal hell; no use to try to convert them. 

When he came to Fort Vancouver and saw the 
rich farms, fields. pastures, orchards, and busy 
workshops. he prayed to the Lord to chrect hin. 
Then he saw the Willamette Valley and French 
Prainie, so called because the French trappers 
too old for the icy streams and the steep trails 
were building their cabins there. So he built a 

cabin there himeelh and began calling loudly for 

settlers—send no more parsons: send us farmers, 
females, fruit trees, cattle. mechanics, wheel- 
wrights, carpenters, blacksmiths, men with prac- 
tical skills. McLoughlin, who hoped the Columbia 
would be the eventual boundary between Canada 
and the United States, was relieved that he chose 
South Oregon, and sold him seeds and tools. 


RAPIDS BELOW UPPER FALLS, YELLOWSTONE RIVER 


Next year two quite different missionaries were 
sent west: one was Dr. Marcus Whitman, a medical 
missionary, and the other was the Reverend Sam- 
uel Parker, a gentle, elderly, New England divine. 

‘They came with Fontenelle, whose men hazed 
and harried them. This no traveling on the Sab- 
bath, this objection to eating with a knife—did the 
missioners expect a Mountain Man to take along 
the family silver, china, and fine napery? Ifa Moun. 
tain Man had a knife, a tin cup, or an Indian bowl 
among his “‘possibles.”’ along with sugar, salt and 
coffee, he felt “right peart. 

‘Then somebody came down with cholera. ‘There 
is no mistaking its hideous symptoms if you have 
ever seen them: it hits hard and suddenly: vomit- 
ing, diarrhea and sometimes blood loss shrinks the 
patient, sharpens his features, and he turns blue. 
He is now in extreme agony. Death can occur in a 
few hours. Fontenelle, who got a touch of it too, 
swallowed his pride and asked Whitman if he were 
really a doctor and could help? Whitman immedi- 
ately turned to and saved the caravan: there were 
only three deaths. After that, the missioners could 
be as peculiar as they ked; the men knew they 
owed their lives to Whitman. 

Whitman made more friends at the 1835 rendez- 
vous when he removed from Jim Bridger that iron 
arrowhead ‘Tom had been unable to extract. No 
anaesthetic was available, of course. but crowds of 
Indians and trappers gathered to admire Jim’s non- 
wincing stlence as much as the surgeon’s skill. The 
arrowhead, caught on the spine, had been encased 
ina large cartilaginous growth. Whitman expressed 
his wonder that Jim had been able to carry so large 
a foreign body about for three years without infec- 
tion. Doctor,” said Jim, “Hive meat don’t spile in 
the mountains.” 

Indians and trappers who carried similar memen- 
toes of old skirmishes lined up, and Whitman per- 
formed his excruciating miracles for all. 

‘The missionaries witnessed the frightening mass 
drunk and the trade in squaws with more equa- 
nimity than might have been expected. What hit 
Samuel Parker hardest was the dances: each masked 
man imitating a sacred animal so well one felt its 
presence and its powers. And these beasts were the 
gods whose blessing the Indians were imploring! 

Then Stewart brought news of Jason Lee’s de- 
fection from his mission, and Whitman felt he 
should return immediately to the States to inform 
the societies and campaign both for money and mis- 
sionaries. But Parker refused to go with him; he 
had gotten this far and wanted to go on. To Whit- 
man’s protests, he mildly said that if he had the 
Lord’s blessing, no harm would come to him; if 
he didn't, the presence of Whitman, even with 
hundreds of men, would not help him. To this 
there was no answer. So Samuel Parker went on 
west. In a canyon where the towering Tetons al- 
ready seemed overhead. he preached to the Moun- 


tain Men, who listened patiently to his gentle rea- 
soning about why they were not quite ready for 
heav coeanl a herd of buffalo hove into sight, and 
his audience grabbed rifles, leaped on their horses, 
and left the Reverend with his mouth open. 

But Parker enjoyed the humpribs and the 
tongues as much as anyone. In fact, though he had 
never thought he would hurt any thing alrwe, he 
caught buffalo fever too. He dismounted to take 
better aim; for some reason the wounded buffalo 
did not charge. ‘The boys were appalled. When 
you shoot buftler, mister, stay on your hoss! 

So he went on, over the Tetons, to the Nez 
Perces, the Flatheads and the Cayuses, by whom he 
was reverently received and to whom he preached 
through interpreters. He liked them, and was sorry 
he was too old himself to found the missions they 
wanted. He picked out some excellent sites for mis- 
sions. but his was really a survey trip. Then he went 
down the Columbia to McL oughlin’s welcome— 
and bread, butter, milk, even a chair! His old bones 
ached at the very thought of recrossing all those 
mountain ranges he had ridden through with a 
tranquil courage many younger men lacked. So he 
sent aetterto Ww hitman, w hom he was supposed to 
meet at the rendezvous, and, when he arrived at 
the Pacific, took ship back to Boston. Home again, 
he wrote one of the best of all guides to the early 
Far West and its Indians. 

Whitman, meanwhile, had joined forces with 
Wyeth and two Indian boys brought east for edu- 
cation. Wherever these four appeared, church or 
hall was crowded and contributions flowed in. 
Then Whitman met a magnetic woman with red- 
blonde hair and a beautiful soprano voice who 
longed to be a missionary to the Indians. When he 
married Narcissa, she and al] her family were 
dressed in black. Why? An act of dedication and a 
confession of mortality? The bride of death? Did 
she have forebodings of massacre? She who was 
making bright calico dresses to charm the Indians? 

Who was to go with them? The commission de- 
cided on Henry Spalding, who had loved Narcissa, 
proposed to her and been refused. Since then he 
had married a thin dark girl named Eliza, the mar- 
riage being proposed by the commission. It was an 
unfortunate combination to begin with, but still 
worse when the commission added, as lay assistant, 
William Gray, a teetotaler cabinetmaker who saw 
everything and ev erybody through his own bile. It 
was to be he who caused the massacre of the Whit- 
man mission among the Cayuses. Exasperated by 
Indians stealing melons and pumpkins from the 
mission garden. he took a strong cathartic from 
Ww etme s medicine cabinet andl injected it into 
some of the more tempting specimens. Measles, an- 
other of the diseases such as cholera and smallpox 
that the whites had brought west. struck about the 
same time; no wonder the Cayuses thought the mis- 
sionaries were invoking evil spirits! But that was 
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twelve years in the etn untes 

Noi. down (rom South Pass, 11 ba36, the annual 
caravan wound its way to rendezvous. headed by 
Pom Fitzpatric k and Stewart. Behind came a light 
wagon, fifteen cattle. fourteen horses and six mules 
—the missionary party. Late in the afternoon, the 
\fountain Men saw above the heat mirage what 
might be elk on horsemen—Indians? Tom issued 
orders to prepare for battle. Phe horsemen, about 
fifteen, came galloping on, raisine warwhoops. and 
then fired a volley over the heads ot the caravan. 
Thev were friends! Joe Meek and a mixed group of 
Ne, Perc és and trappers had come to welcome them 
to the rendezvous. The welcomers rode the full 
leneth of the caravan, shouting. showing off, mak- 
ing their horses rear and plunge, @ivcline theti 
necks. feigning attacks, firing pistols—the caravan 
was now shouting and shooting too—and then, turh- 
ing back, stopped openmouthed. Two white wom- 
en—the first ever seen in the West! They were rid- 
ing sidesaddle in their great skirts. and one of them 
was the gorecous Narcissa with her red-gold hair. 
\fany of the Mountain Men had not seen a white 
woman for years, and Narcissa was all their dreams 
personific d. To the Nez Percés She was an apparl- 
On eircom liza eas. terie by this show of 
violence: Narcissa utterly delighted. 

The news spread over the mountain telegraph: 
white women! At rendesvous. Narcissa and Eliza 
were nearly smothered by the kisses of Indian wom- 
en. curious to touch them and their hair and feel 
the stuff of their dresses. As for the Mountain Men, 
thev lay at Narcissa’s feet. literally as well as figura- 
tively. AL of them tried to get to talk to her or do 
something for her: several ac tually begged for 
Bibles. Astor the [ncdiangsathey pur ona show for 
her that for barbaric splendor and exuberance has 
probably never been equaled—Joe Meek’s welcome 
was nothing to it. From the rendezvous. Narcissa, 
Eliza and their husbands rode off—to personal tra- 
eedy. but also into history, the first of the thou- 
sands of valiant women who followed them. 

Che Mountain Men were passing into history 
too. AfterAstor sold out. the American Fur Compa- 
nv and the Rocky Mountain Fur Company eventu- 
ally merged. It was no use: the market kept falling 
and beaver were scarce. And Hudson's Bay took 
over the fine fur trade. which. it still commands. 
After 1840. no rendezvous were lated kal 

But fur traders had mapped m their minds a 
vast unknown area. ventured into alien regions, 
and discovered the routes by which the emigrants 
to Oregon and California would go. 

The first emigrants wrestled their horses and 
wavons down ove! Hoback Canv¥on to Jac ks y's 
Hole and up ove the Vetons. Phen Jim Bridge 
Mii onan easier trail. Fort Bridger as a supply 
center for the emigrants his he did yust betore 
the huge Oregon-bound emigrant ware lnetenat 


West in 1843. Jim knew hen an era had ended 
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IV. EXPEDITIONS 


Ae tO ene ELL BUBBLES UP" 


Most of the Mountain Men knew the Yellowstone 
Lake, River and Falls country well. and quite a few 
had seen the geyser basins. Joe Meek had this tale 
to tell: in 1829, Bill Sublette led his party into the 
upper Yellowstone. ‘Vhere they encountered Black- 
feet, and Joe lost his horse and most of his equip- 
ment and got separated from his companions. For 
several days, until two of them found him, he wan- 
dered foodless and shelterless. One morning he 
climbed a low mountain, ““—and behold! the whole 
country beyond was smoking with vapor from boil- 
Ing springs, and burning with gases issuing from 
Sirallcraters. 

In 183-4 Warren Ferris, another of those strange 
well-educated young men who sought the wilder- 
ness, heard at andere ous some twenty trappers talk- 
ing about the boiling springs they had seen at the 
sources of the Madison, and he determined to see 
for himself. He persuaded several Pend d’Oreilles 
to come with him. ‘Two days’ hard riding brought 
them at night through the dense pine forest to 
where they could hear the springs roaring. At dawn 
they saw: “.. . columns of water of various dimen- 
sions, projecting mn the air, accompanied by loud 
explosions and sulphurous Nate which were 
highly disagreeable to smell... the largest of these 
beautiful fountains projects a colin, af boiling 
water several feet in diameter to the height of more 
than one hundred and fifty feet, in my opinion . 
accompanied bya tremendous noise. ‘These explo- 
sions and disc harges occur at intervals of about two 
hours. After having witnessed three of them, I ven- 
tured near enough to put my hand into the waters 
of its basin, but withdrew it instantly, for the heat 
of the water in this immense cauldron was altogeth- 
er too great for my comfort: and the agitation of the 
water, the disagreeable effluvium continually exud- 
ing, and the hollow unearthly rumbling under the 
rock on which I stood, so il] accorded with my no- 
tions of personal safety, that I retreated back pre- 
cipitately to a respectful distance. The Indians who 
were with me were quite appalled. and could not 
by any means be induced to approach them. “They 
believed them to be supernatural, and supposed 
them to be the production of the Evil Spirit. One of 
them remarked that hell. of which they had heard 
from the whites, must be in that vicinity.” 

As the fur trade died, the Mountain Men became 
scouts and guides to hunting parties and emigrant 
trains of prairie schooners. “Scientific expeditions 
began to explore these vast myth-filled regions. “Po 
these Jim Bridger, though getting old, was invalu- 
able. He had been a blacksmith in St. Louis when 
he answered Ashley's ad and discovered he was a 
born explorer and topographer. Given a piece of 
buffalo skin and a stick of charcoal, he could sketch 


out the routes and passes from the Canadian border 
down into Mexico with extraordinary accuracy. He 
even sketched a railroad route almost exactly the 
same as that finally built. When he told about the 
Yellowstone, however, he was simply not believed; 
newspapers refused to print “Old Gabe’s hes.” 

Bridger began building up tall tales ingeniously 
based on fact. He told of an icy spring that ran so 
fast downhill it became hot on the bottom: the Fire- 
hole River does get hot, because of hot springs from 
below. He told of dropping your line down through 
hot springs on Yellowstone Lake into the cold water 
below, catching your fish and cooking it on the way 
up! On the west shore of Yellowstone Lake, today 
you can sull catch your fish, clean him, and cast 
him, still on the hook if you desire, to cook in boil- 
ing springs such as the little off-shore crater called 
the Fishing Cone. 

Nor iwas he believecl when he described a vast 
crystalline cliff, where the boiling springs at the top 
were so hot you could cook meat, and then de- 
scended, terrace by terrace, temperature by temper- 
ature, to become exquisite basins for a bath. That 
is Mammoth Hot Springs. And he was telling less 
than the truth when he told Nathaniel Langford 
he had seen a fountain of steaming water as large as 
his own body jet up higher than a flagpole. 

So Jim began concocting some really gorgeous 

tales. Nobody believed howe was actually a mass of 
black volcanic glass in Yellowstone. Obsidian Cliff. 
where Indians went to chip off pieces for arrow- 
heads. So, adding to the glass mountain fantasy 
that floated through those early days, he told about 
shooting at an elk grazing nearby. ‘The elk did not 
bolt at the sound of the shot. Nor did he so much as 
raise his antlered head when Jim, drawing nearer 
each time, and taking even more deliberie aim, 
fired four more times. ‘Exasperate d. Jim finally took 
his rifle by the butt and rushed to club that plac id 
elk—only to crash headlong into a mountain he 
couldn't even see. The mountain was not only pure 
vlass, It was a telescopic lens and the elk was at least 
twenty-five miles away. 

Again, only well- educated people believed Jun 
Ww Wen he said there were trees of stone in Yellow- 
stone, so Jim really went to work on this one. A 
ereat Crow medicine man, he said, had cursed the 
mountain, and at that instant. every living thing on 
it turned to stone—not only the trees, but bears. elk, 
and antelope, frozen forever in whatever action 
they were engaged in at that moment. The flowers 
were transformed to crystal, so were the butterflies, 
and the birds still soared in motionless flight. Song 
and sound were “peeuified.” and scents, and the 
sun and moon shone by “peetrified” light! Even 
the law of gravity was “peetrified.” enabling Jim to 
make prodigious leaps. 

And then there was the eight-hour echo. You 
yelled “Time to get up! “when you turned i and 
the echo yelled back in the morning. 
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RAYNOLDS 


In 1859, Captain W. F. Raynolds of the Army kngt- 
neers led the first scientific expedition imto this 
country. He was to explore the Yellowstone River 
and its tributaries. seek out its resources, study the 
Indians and work out what routes were possible for 
military and immigration roads. 

With him came Jim Bridger as guide. Perhaps 
his memory of the old trails had dimmed a httle: 
still he knew more about the country than anyone 
else. That first expedition did not ‘add much to 
what was already known, but next year, when they 
returned. Raynolds had an additional duty to per- 
form: a total eclipse of the sun to observe north of 
the border on July 19. Raynolds divided his party 
into two groups: one under Lieutenant Maynadier 
was to skirt the east and north flanks of the Absar- 
okas and join him at the Three Forks no later than 
July 1, if possible. He himself, with Jim, kept up 
the Wind River Valley, crossed Union Pass (which 
he named) with great difheulty because of the un- 
usually deep snows. Finally Jim led them down the 
Gros Ventre to Jackson Hole, already starred with 
the yellow balsamroot. 

With the party was a young doctor. Frederick 
Vandiveer Hayden, who had abandoned medicine 
for geology. The Indians came to call lima Fle 
Who Picks Up Stones Running.” When he beheld 
that forty-nile range, with its twenty-two great 
peaks, he called the Tetons ‘sharks’ teeth.” Both 
he and Raynolds yearned to climb the Grand Te- 
ton. Jim said it was impossible. 

The Snake was running very high and fierce. One 
soldier, looking for a ford, was swept away and 
drowned: his body was never recovered. So Jim con- 
structed a bull boat—softwood held together by 
thongs, and covered with a rubberized blanket 
made further watertight with pitch. He ferried 
them all across the raging Snake and led them out 
over Teton Pass. 

Maynadter made no attempt to cross the Absa- 
rokas 1n the snows. But it was not only the snows, it 
was the immutable date with the eclipse that pre- 
vented either party from exploring the Upper Yel- 
lowstone. They had between them encircled what 
is now the Park, they had looked down on it from 
the heights. but they had no time to investigate. 
Ravnolds was among the first to believe that Jim's 
tales—and Jim at this point was probably telling 
nothing more or less than the truth—were founded 
on facts. Jim, completely uneducated except 1 the 
mountain craft, was most unlikely to have heard of 
the Iceland geysers. Raynolds regretted there was 
no time for Jim to lead them to these regions. Fo 
that winter the Civil)War began, and both he and 
Havden, who served as Union surgeon, were swepl 
into that momentous conflict. 
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Durnig the 60's, gold was discovered in what are 
now Idaho and Montana, and the great gold strike 
t Alder Gulch in 1863 set off a new wave of gold 
fever and exploration, 

Phe reports of the Yellowstone, even by engt- 
neers, still sounded like “Old Gabe.” What was in 
there? So a group of promiment Montana citizens 
decided to go see for themselves. One of them, Na- 
thaniel Pitt Langford, noted: 

“In 1870°some twent¥imen were enrolled 
members of the exploring party, when the Crow 
Indians again ‘broke loose,” and threatened a raid 
of Gallatin and Yellowstone Valleys. A majority of 
those enrolled suddenly found excuse for with- 
drawal. But as one man wrote us, “Tam just damn 
fool enough to go anywhere anybody else ts willing 
to go—only I want it understood that very likely 
some of us will lose our haar. Will bring two pac ik 
horses and one pack saddle.” 

‘The party finally assembled in 1871 numbered 
nine citizens of Montana: General Henry Wash- 
burn, surveyor general for Montana, who had 
served two terms in Congress: Judge Cornelius 
Hedges, beside whom Langford had fought in the 
War, and Truman Everts, assessor of internal reve- 
nue for Montana. And of course Langford, whom 
President Andrew Johnson proposed, as governor 
of Montana. With them came Lieutenant Gustav us 
NDoanewal sé1-ecanit and four troopers. Also two 
African Cooke and two “western slope” packers. 

‘They observed the Crows looking down at them 
from high buttes or waiting in the valleys but there 
were no attacks. 

From Langford’s journal of that epochal expe- 
dition: 


August 31,1870: 

“TP almost despair of giving to those who, on our 
return home, will listen to our adventures. the 
faintest conception of the falls and the gorge of the 
Yellowstone ... so terrible to behold that none of 
ir company could venture in any other manner 

by lying prone upon the rock to gaze into Its 
sths—depths so amazing that the sound of 
shing the base of the rocks on which we 

] not be heard. Vhe stillness is hor- 

vn, down, vou see the river atten- 


Q) 


ual If you could only hear the river, 
ify ca living thing in the depths be- 
low \ id but fly past, if the wind 
would 1 that ave lorlGliienieeeee\ 
quarter icky table projects from 
the west b s and I made our way 
down to it 2 ime. A thousand ar- 
rows of foam, med at us, leaped from 
the verge and | down the sheet of the 
GalaTact. As Vee « ed the power, majesty 
and beauty of the became insensible to 


danger, and gave ourselves to full enjoyment of it.” 


Thursday. September 1: 

“Six miles above the upper falls, we entered upon 
a region remarkable for its hot springs and craters. 
While surveying these wonders our ears were con- 
stantly assailed by dull, thundering booming 
sounds resembling the reports of distant artillery. 
The ground bencauh us shook and trembled. 
Ascending a small hillock, the cause of the uproar 
was found to be a mud voleano. We did not dare to 
stand upon the leeward side of the crater and with- 
stand the force of the steam, Mr. Hedges, having 
ventured too near the rim on that side, was thrown 
violently down the exterior side of the crater. Gen- 
eral Washburn and [ were greatly concerned lest, 
blinded by the steam, he should fall into the crater. 
Everything around us—air, earth, water—is impreg- 
nated with sulphur. We feel it in every drop we 
drink and in every breath of air we inhale. Our sil- 
ver watches have turned to the color of poor brass, 
tarnished.” 


Monday, September 3: 

“We came to camp on the shores of Yellowstone 
Lake. ‘Poday the winds lash it into a raging sea cov- 
ered with foam, while the sparkling sand along the 
shore seems to forma jewelled setting. Water never 
seemed so beauuful before. From this point we can- 
not tell whether the wooded hills before us are 
islands or promontorics. On the shore are to be 
found large numbers of carnehans, or crystalized 
quartz, agates. petrified wood, and lava pebbles.” 

‘Then on September 9, they lost Everts. Near- 
sighted and unused to mountain travel, he prob- 
ably should never have come on this expedition. 
He had dismounted to examine something nore 
closely, leaving his horse for the moment unteth- 
ered. Startled, perhaps by a snake. the horse sud- 
denly bolted, with all his arms, supplies, and equip- 
nent. He was left without even a penknife. 

In this condition he was to wander for thirty- 
seven days, sleeping near hot springs at night for 
warmth, and cooking in them a quantity of thistle 
roots, which were all he had for food except for a 
few minnows and two snowbirds. After twelve days, 
he thought of making fire with the lens of his field 
glass, and carried a burning brand with him there- 
after. Herds of game passed: by him. Once he was 
treed by a mountain lion. Then a great snow extin- 
guished his fire, and he was finally found. starving, 
perishing with cold, half out of his inind, and so 
weak his rescuers had at first to carry him in their 
arms. A large mountam lion was killed near him; 
he said it had followed him closely for several days. 


Monday, September 19: 

“When we left Yellowstone Lake two days ago the 
desire for home had superseded all thought of fur- 
ther explorations. We had within a distance of fifty 
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miles seen what we believed to be the greatest won- 
ders on the continent. Judge, then of our astonish- 
ment on entering this basin, to see before us an im- 
mense body of sparkling water projec ted suddenly 
and with great force into the air to the height of 
over one hundred feet. We had found a real geyser. 

“The Giantess, the largest of all the geysers we 
saw In eruption, shot up into the atinosphere in a 
column the full size of its immense crater to the 
amazing height of two hundred and fifty feet. We 
were standing on the side of the geyser exposed to 
the sun, w hose sparkling rays filled the ponderous 
column with what appeared to be chppings of a 
thousand rainbows. ‘These prismatic illusions dis- 
appeared only to be succeeded by myriads of others 
which continually fluttered and sparkled through 
the spray during the tw enty minutes the eruption 
lasted. The minute globules into which the spent 
column was diffused sparkled like a shower of dia- 
monds, and around every shadow produced by the 
column of steam hiding the sun was the halo so 
often represented as encircling the head of the Sa- 
vior. We unhesitatingly agreed that this was the 
greatest wonder of our trip. 

‘The water in some of the springs presents to the 
eye the colors of all the precious gems. In one spring 
the hue is like that of an emerald, in another like 
that of the turquoise, another has the ultramarine 
hue of the sapphire, another the color of topaz.” 


Tuesday, September 20: 

“The entire party had a rather unusual discus- 
sion. ‘The proposition was made that we utilize the 
result of our explorations by taking up quarter sec- 
tions of the land at the most prominent points of 
interest . . . Land opposite the lower fall of the 
Yellowstone and down the river along the canyon 
would eventually become a source of great profit 

. land at the Upper Geyser Basin could easily be 
reached by tourists and pleasure seekers . . . each 
member should preempt a claim, and, in order that 
no one should have an advantage over the others, 
the whole should be thrown into a common pool 
for the benefit of the entire party. 

‘Mr. Hedges then said that he did not approve of 

hese plans—that there ought to be no private 


O1 ship of any portion of that region, but that 
the whole of it ought to be set apart as a great Na- 
tiona and that each of us ought to make an 
effort his accomplished. His: suggestion met 
with a taneous and favorable response from 
ah . ur since, our enthusiasm has 
increased been the main theme of our con- 
versation t ve jour! d. 

“Our pul ite a park can only be accom- 
plished by ui ork ai ncerted action ina 
warfare against id unbelief of our 
National legislat osal shall be pre- 
sented for their a ieless, I believe 


we can win the batt 
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HAYDEN 


Members of the Yellowstone Park expeditions 
wrote articles, lectured, went to Washington and 
campaigned. But an amazed public demanded sull 
More preoheand tt Fo W. Hayden, who was now 
leading one of the U.S. Geological Surveys set up 
after the Civil War, decided to supply it. He had 
already enlisted the photographer, William H. 
Jackson. He was just what Hayden needed—a man 
of courage, strength, good humor. and much expe- 
rience in the wildest West and in expeditionary 
photography. Another artist whom Hi iyden asked 
to come along was the painter ‘Thomas Moran. 

Late one afternoon they came across Wammaeis 
Hot Springs, which only Jim Bridger had seen! 

Phe next day was miraculous. Jackson hardly 
needed to move his dark box. and among the bub- 
bling, crystalline cauldrons found water of the per- 
feet temperature for washing plates. The view of 
‘Tower Falls from below was another matter; 1t was 
totally impossible to get the dark box down that 
steep canyon, so Jackson slipped and scrambled 
down with a wet plate, and then had to scramble up 
again before the plate dried out. 

And so they went from wonder to wonder, Jack- 
son photographing and Moran making sketches for 
the huge canvases he would paint back East that 
winter, each helping the other. 

Moran's painungs and Jackson’s photographs 
helped convince Coneress, without a single dissent- 
ing vote, tocreate the Weilantiane: the first Nation- 
al Public Park or pleasuring ground for the bene- 
fit and enjoyment of the people.” President Grant 
sioned the act on Wiarch |, 1872.9. P-Sianeiord 
was appointed its first Superitendent. 

That summer Hayden led one party to explore 
the Yellowstone further, and sent another to ex- 
plore the Fetons. Since they had never been photo- 
eraphed, Jackson and his helpers went with this 
party, and so did Moran, though he appears not to 
have beheld across the lakes the massive east front 
of the mountain since named after him. 

They camped in Pierre’s Hole. Jackson found 
climbing up to the eleven- thousand-foot plateau 
between the forks of the Teton River not difficult, 
until they had to pass around a high. narrow ledge 
in deep, sloping snow. “But we made it, and almost 
ediately we were rewarded with one of the 
most stupendous panoramas m all America. Thou- 
t below us lay the icy gorge of Glacier 
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Cre e on the eastern horizon the main range 
shin the mid-morning sun. Above all this 
towel inp cone of the Grand ‘Teton, nearly 
fourtes sand feet above sea level.” 

The I Survey tried to name the Grand Te- 
ton Mou fter their beloved leader. But 
the name « ck. It 1s forevtr the Grad 
‘Teton 
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Yes | OW STONE eR Se 
NATIONAL PARK 


Now that the United States had a National Park. 
it knew no more what to do about it than New 
York State did about its “forever wild” Adiron- 
dacks, dotted with resorts and private estates, or 
than California did about Yosemite and the Big 
‘Trees, its State Parks. John Muir, a Scot who came 
with the sheepherders to the Sierra Nevada and 
saw what the sheep did to the high mountain mead- 
ows, and who later, operating a sawmill in Yo- 
semite Valley saw what lumbering did, not only to 
the forests, but the slopes, the watersheds and the 
wildlife—began to use his utinost eloquence against 
such abuses of the wilderness. 

The park idea was growing. Frederick Law 
Olinsted, the indefatigable. was everywhere plan- 
ning parks for cities, and his greatest achievement 
was Central Park in New York. But these were 
parks more or less in the tradition of the English 
country estates, with formal gardens, fountains and 
gazebos. When Olmsted saw Yosemite Valley, he 
recominended that as little as possible be done to 
it: excellent advice that should have been followed. 

But what to do with a vast wilderness that was 
not for many years to be fully explored? Langford 
served as superintendent of Yellowstone without 
compensation for five years, and no appropriation 
was made by Congress for the care and improve- 
ment of the Park. Steep trails, campfires, buffalo 
skins to sleep in, game to be hunted and roasted, 
were all right for old mountaineers and well- 
euided, well-equipped hunting parties. But what 
to do with the hordes of greenhorns coming from 
the East? They needed roads, bridges, decent ac- 
cominodation, and instruction in what they were 
secing. Above all, they needed protection from the 
Park, and it became increasingly evident that the 
Park needed protection from them. Vandalism be- 
came feverish, breaking off the beautiful sinter 
forms for souvenirs, chipping off bits of the petri- 
fied trees, hanging cup or glove or whatever to be 
encrusted by the crystalline formations, or throw- 
ing rocks or soap into the geysers to hurry up an 
eruption. They left fires unquenched, and set miles 
f forest burning. They slaughtered the wildlife 

ercilessly, using all the frightful new tools then 

invented—fumes, flares, automatic guns and 
or the fish in the lake. Langford needed 
rangers and specialists in nearly every 

iral science. He did not get them. 
Philetus Norris, who also served 


Wi | get an appropriation of $10,000 
fou ich he seems to have spent chiefly 
on n the worst roads even the Far 
West | Mere Cltsatmey laa esp Cai 
called, | 1 and badly built—which 
were to t sts for years. An ardent ex- 
plorer and was one of the oddest 
and most qui s that ever held a super- 
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intendent’s office. Although he could not curb the 
vandalism and the violence, his constant exploring 
of the sul little known Park and turning up evi- 
dences of the life Indians and trappers al lived 
there remains valuable. And if he named many 
places after himself, he was only following a custom 
common at the ttme—the mountain or the lake or 
geyser basin or river needed a name, and what 
more natural than to call it after yourself or your 
associates In discovery? 

Then came superintendents who were weak and 
inefficient. and one so corrupt that, with the help 
of an Assistant Secretary of the Interior, he began 
leasing large lots at the most exciting places to the 

yhemistically named Yellowstone Park Improve- 
Company, a group headed by the Wall Street 
or, Rufus Hatch, who planned to make 

it of exploiting both the tourists and the 
superintendent was removed after six 

he threat remained. Lobbyists in 

| to campaign for a railroad to 


be trolley car system. And the 
loo ter continued unchecked. 

| r for the Yellowstone. Pres- 
ident s so ill that even the public 


ited Brooklyn Bridge. So 
| had done their best to 
‘dan expedition to the 
ered their health, and 
ellowstone. General 


noticed 

his staff. 
lighten his 
West. where 
the principle 


Sheridan, who loved this country and had been 
here twice before, and who warned the nation of 
what was going to happen if they did not make 
stronger laws and enforce them, was one of the 
party. So was Lincoln's son, Robert, then Secretary 
of War, several senators, and the Governor of Mon- 
tana. They were tenderly treated, of course, with a 
pack train of 180, guides, packers, cooks, and relays 
set up so that the President had news as immedti- 
ately as possible. They came up through Jackson 
Hole. past the Tetons, into Yellowstone, where the 
President, the first up every morning, proved him- 
self an excellent fisherman. Some wag reporter 
wrote that his first fish was embalmed and sent to 
the Smithsonian. Little Senator Vest. from Mis- 
sour, caught the most fish, but the President’s 
catch outweighed his. 

Sunultaneously “Uncle Rufus” Hatch, to enlist 
more speculators in his shaky schemes, had col- 
lected and imported a number of celebrities such as, 
one observer commented, not even Barnum had 
assembled in wax. Many were journalists from the 
East Coast, England, France, and Germany; some 
held high office in their various governments, and 
some were wealthy and influential aristocrats— 
“dudes and dukes,” one reporter caHed them. 

On Norris’ roads, as yet scarcely improved, 
riders in the buckboards, buggies and surreys held 
on for dear life, choking on the dust, and had to 
lift their distinguished legs as their luggage, un- 


secured, slid backward and forward on steep slopes. 

Part of the Mammoth Springs Hotel was finished. 
It had electric hght, running water, a vast veranda. 
a French chef, a grand piano, a spectacular hall, 
which attracted local people and tourists. Ladies 
were at first alarmed by spurs, pistols, holsters, the 
highheeled boots, bright shirts and big hats. 

From there on, the journeys to the great wonders 
became more and more back-breaking and dust- 
choked, and after thirty-five miles or more. you 
came to a tent city. Sometimes there were warm 
springs in which you could wash off the dust. And 
sometimes there was a bench with two wash basins 
on it—you had to carry your own water—and one 
towel for two men. In one tent city, four men to 
a towel. The food was good but there never were 
enough chairs to seat the whole party—none at all 
elsewhere—and since meals were served only dur- 
ing strict hours, you watched for a man getting up 
and sprinted for his place. At dinner you could not 
linger over coffee, because the dining tent had to 
be cleared so that “beds” could be made up on 
the floor. Some people never got beds, and those 
who did reported the thinnest pillows ever known 
and even a lack of sheets. And prices as tall as the 
mountains, prices that in Europe would have en- 
sured you the utniost luxury. 

When Hatch’s party rode over to meet the Presi- 
dent’s party, they felt. themselves looking pretty 


shabby. ‘There have been professors like Hayden 
and LeConte who rode the trails in frock coats and 
washed their white shirts nightly. Doubtless this 
Ulustrious party would aalnere to that tradition. 

Secretary Lincoln greeted them in his shirt- 
sleeves. Senator Vest. in clothes “so dilapidated 
they would not have sold for a sovereign,” looked. 
according to the London Times reporter, “with 
his crushed hat and rusty-colored neck-handker- 
chief tied loosely about his throat, like a veteran 
Texas cowbov . and no one would have sup- 
posed that the tall. robust man in blouse and white 
felt hat. with checked shirt and sunburnt face, who 
shook us heartily by the hand and talked freely to 
anyone who chose to approach him, was the head 
of the nation and the lineal descendant in office of 
the most dignified and punctilious of rulers, George 
Washington.” 

There were several other illustrious parties that 
late summer and early fall, including one led by 
Sherman, as General of the Army, on an inspection 
trip. The Park. and the new towns sprung up on 
its borders, had a bonanza season. 

Then Hatch’s Improvement Company went 
bankrupt. The unfinished great Hotel was held 
by unpaid workinen. Arthur died in 1886, and that 
same year the U.S. Army was appointed to take 
over the administration of Yellowstone National 


Park 


V. INDIAN WARS 


Terrible diseases brought up the rivers or over 
the mountains by more-or-less unmune whites had 
all but wiped out some Indian tribes. and left most 
of the rest so weak and so few they could no longer 
resist white pressure as they had in the days of the 
Mountain Men. Little by little they had been 
forced back, forced to “‘sell” their traditional lands. 
‘Treaty after treaty, even though ratified by Con- 
gress, was broken, and the promised payments 
never caine. 

Worse, unlike the Mountain Men who had often 
lived with them like brothers, the recent waves of 
whites had no understanding of Indians at all. They 
had been brought up to beliey e “the only good [n- 
dian is a dead one:” they trampled on fielem rights, 
stole their horses and timber, “jumped” their legal- 
ly owned lands, denied them justice, and continual- 
ly trumped up excuses to cry out for the cavalry. 

Nor did the Indians, even those who had w armly 
welcomed the first missionaries and became con- 
verts, like the way of life to which they were being 
made to conform. ‘Vo build a log cabin ona pitiful 
Ewentyeacres and stay there the year around—they 
who had been lords of their own vast lands and 
moved their tepees according to the seasons, they 
who had roamed across a thousand miles in search 
of game! ‘Yo sweat and stoop over vegetables—war- 
riors degraded to squaws! ‘To have their children 
taken away from them and cooped up 2 reform” 
in boarding schools for several years: many chil- 
dren died. iets and sermons fated of the great 
ceremonial chants and dances and the torture or- 
deals young men endured before they could be 
called warriors! No more visions or personal medi- 
cine bags—the contents of which horrified the mis- 
slonaries—nor magnificent costumes, masks and 

caparisons for home And what roundup or rodeo 
could compare in danger, excitement and spectacle 
with a buffalo hunt or a rendezvous? 

‘The Nez Percés had received the Spaldings with 
delight when they came to set up their mission at 
Lapwai. Men flocked to help build the cabin, wom- 
en to the school Mrs. Spalding set up ina tepee. But 
the enthusiasm died and friction developed. Spal- 
ding, a man of uncertain temper, actually whipped 
those who broke his strict moral codes. They could 
have killed him. Instead, they retaliated by har- 
rassing him, riding through his crops. tearing down 
his Feriees fomiake tres ar Bond which they gambled. 
‘They might also annoy his wife, Eliza, in her school, 
but she was one reason why they did not kill. She 
was the peacemaker and much loved. In addition 
to the hard, endless work of a frontier wife and 
mother, she learned the Shahoptan language, de- 
vised an alphabet to fit its strange sounds, and trans- 
lated into it short English sentences for her large 
and eager classes. W hen they were given a press by 
the Hawaiian missions, Spalding set type to k liga s 
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translations, which eventually included several 
books of the Bible. 

‘The other deterrent to massacre was the power 
and loyalty of the converts. One of the first was a 
great war chief who was christened Joseph. He 

came from the valley of the Wallowa, had rich land 
and many horses, and could buy with gold. 

Another early convert was called ‘Timothy, not 

as great aman as Joseph, but so devoted that when 
Bles fell ill, he offered to sacrifice his own life if it 
would spare hers. Men like these protected the 
Spaldings, restrained the wild young braves and de- 
fended C hristianity against the increasing numbers 
of scoffers and agitators, who urged them to kill all 
the whites and fale back ee own land. In the 
aftermath of the Whitman massacre, the converts 
could not prevent the young men from pillaging 
the mission, but they could ad did rescue the Spal- 
dings and escorted them toa safe post. ‘Phe mission 
sank into decay. 

Remote in their high mountain valleys, the Nez 
Percés were for a while comparatively free from 
white aggression. Nevertheless, in 1855, they signed 
a treaty with the whites, selling certain lands, re- 
questing the removal of white squatters from with- 
in their newly established boundaries, and prom- 
ismnieetoKeep the peace—even to the extent@or 
making friends and sharing buffalo country with 
the Blackfeet! 

In 1863, the gold strikes in Montana and Idaho 
led to an invasion of Indian lands and a ravaging 
of their mountains. Miners dug anywhere, insolent- 
ly built a town, Lewiston, within the Nez Percé 
reservation, and, when the Indians protested and 
asked for the troops promised them by treaty, the 
miners howled for blood—even blankets infected 
with smallpox! 

The commissioner called a new council and 
presented a monstrous proposal: to take away two- 
thirds of the existing reservation, and to confine the 
Indians, for their protection, in the remaining 
third. One faction, which held lands there and fore- 
saw money and power flowing to them, actually ad- 
vocated this: another, though not hostile to whites, 
refused to give up any more ‘land: the third were for 
the massacre of all whites and giving the whole 
Northwest back to the Indian nations. 

The rifts between factions grew. One night. the 
whites were alarmed to hear that all fifty-three Nez 
Percé chiefs were assembled in council—plotting 
what? War? A captain of volunteers was invited to 
listen to passionate discussions between the fac- 
tions. None would give way. So the Nez Percés dis- 
banded the tribe as a unit, returning to the old sys- 
tem of each chief being res sponsible for lis On 
village and lands and negotiating for them a sepa- 
rate treaty. The farewell was highly emotional, each 
cline, shaking the hands of the ue and swearing 
eternal friendship. The captain wrote that he had 
witnessed “the extinguishment of the last council 
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fires of the most powerful Indian nation on the sun- 
set side of the Rocky Mountains.” 

Then the chiefs who tavored the treaty, less than 
a third, signed it. The others, Joseph among them, 
refused to sten. ‘The whites then proceeded to ob- 
tain the lac king signatures by fraud. Joseph went 
home and destroy ed his New Testament. All 
whites, all Christians were faithless. They had be- 
trayed his people. When he lay dying, he took the 
hand of his son, Young Joseph and said: “You are 
to be the chief of these people... Myson, never for- 
get... this country will hold your father’s body. 
Rey er sell the bones of your father and mother.” 

The Indian Wars came to a climax in the 1870's. 
George Custer, the youngest general and one of the 
most rallrante ice in he C; ivil War, was head- 
ing a troop of cavalry in the mountains when his 
Crow scouts brought news that Sitting Bull and a 
large Sioux force were gathering. With two hun- 
dred men he rode to the Litinle Big Horn. Sighting 
asmall group of mounted warriors, he immediately 
ordered a charge, Civil War style, unaware that 
hundreds of Sioux lay concealed about him. Sitting 
Bull had baited a trap, and Custer had galloped 
into it. From the total massacre, only one Crow 
scout, dispatched for help when Custer saw what 
was happening, survived. Sitting Bull prudently 
led his warriors across the reer ee border. ‘The 
fury of the whites fell on other tribes, and one of 
those hardest hit were the peaceful I Nez Percés. 

Young Joseph was not a warrior but a statesman, 
a great man the whites could neither dominate nor 
intimidate. The whites canie to fear him and to con- 
sider him the leader of the anti-treaty chiefs. In the 
rancor after Custer’s Last Stand, they determined 
to force him out of the Wallowa and into the reser- 
vation. While they prepared for war, they issued an 
ultimatum: Joseph and his people must be on the 
reservation by a certam day m= June, 1877, or be 
forced there by troops. They knew that in the 
spring the Snake would be in flood, and nowhere 
worse than 1n Hell’s Canyon, which Joseph would 
have to cross. They knew, too, that his cattle and 
horses were scattered throughout the winter moun- 
tains and could not be thoroughly rounded up un- 
til the passes dried in July or August. To other 
tribes, they granted time till low water for round- 
up: Lo Joseph, one month. Yet he still felt that war, 
the worst disaster, must be avoided. 

Two weeks later his people crossed the raging 
Snake on rafts of one up skins, towed by the great- 
est warriors on the best war horses. Not a angle 
human life was oe hen they drove the horses and 

cattle so hard at top speed that they plunged into 

the river and were swimming before they had time 
to be afraid. But the fresh cows, the baby calves and 
young foals crow"led by the hundreds. 

Two miles from the reservation boundary, they 
stopped to rest and enjoy the last of their freedom. 
The chiefs sat over council fires, while the people 


basked in the sun and feasted, and the young men 
danced and raced. Under this apparent peace, the 
rage and hurt were burning deep. A trivial acci- 
dent was all that was needed. Two young men on 
one horse trampled some roots set out to dry, were 
taunted for their clumsiness and challenged to go 
spend their energies killing the whites who had 
wronged them. ‘They took the challenge, and with 
more and more young men jomning them, rode off, 
first to kill particular oppressors, and then to ravage 
and massacre. 

‘The camp was shocked. Many families hurried 
away. The old chiefs knew the only salvation now 
was flight. And thus began one of the strangest wars 
in American history. 

General Howard's troops and volunteers out- 
numbered the Nez Percés two to one, and he was 
not encumbered by hundreds of women and chil- 
dren, aged and wounded. Yet in the first two battles 
he lost to what seemed a handful of Nez Percés, and 
his volunteers fled. In council after the second bat- 
tle, the war chief Looking Glass and two other great 
chiefs, White Bird and Too-hul-hul-sote, all fa- 
vored flight to the buffalo country, over the old 
Lolo trail, then south into Yellowstone Park till 
they reached their friends, the Mountain Crows, 
whom, they believed, would join thein. If not, then 
they would go north over the prairies to Canada. 
Joseph wanted to stand and fight, to die, if neces- 
sary, on their own lands. He was overruled. 

So after setting up some surprises to delay Gen- 
eral Howard, they set off over the steep, rocky, ne- 
glected trail, forcing their horses through the down 
timber, abandoning the worn out ones with a cut 
above the hoof so that they would be of no use for 
some time to the pursuing enemy. 

They still believed Howard to be their only ene- 
my; they were not at war with the United States 
nor with any other men, red or white. So when they 
came down Lolo Canyon and found their way ob- 
structed by fortifications manned by thirty troops 
and some two hundred volunteers, they did not at- 
tack, but sent Looking Glass, White Bird and Jo- 
seph ahead under a flag of truce to talk to the eap- 
tain in charge. They said they had no quarrel with 
him nor his people, and if he would grant them free 
passage, they would proceed as on many previous 
hunting trips through the country, harming no one. 
with each chief held responsible for his followers. 

‘The volunteers, who knew most of them well and 
trusted them, immediately voted to grant them free 
passage. Why fight, when the Nez Percés would 
scrupulously keep their promise? But the captain 
had specific orders from Howard to hold the Nez 
Percés until he could come up and finish them; he 
could not yield. The volunteers picked up their 
arms and went home, and the Nez Percés filed on 
past the captain and his futile remnant of command, 

A few miles south, they stopped at Stevensville, 
where they joked with the storekeepers and paid 


high prices for the supphes they needed. Then they 
went over the Continental Divide and down into 
the valley of the Big Hole, where, Howard being far 
behind. they planned to rest and refit for a few days. 
Lulled by a false sense of security, they kept slack 
guard. 

‘They were still slumbering in their lodges one 
eray dawn when they héard a Canute shot. Rn early 
riser. going to tend the hone! herd, ladseen 
through the mist a long line of soldiers silently ap- 
proaching the camp. ‘Phe shot that killed him was 
follow ea byealerce itigillade pouring into the 
lodges. Warriors bounded out and into the willows. 
Dazed old people and frightened children were shot 
down at close range, their flesh and clothing burn- 
ime from the blazing guns. Babies’ heads were 
crushed under boot or rifle butt. “Thinking they 
had won. the soldiers started pillaging the camp. 
Suddenly they found themselves in a hail of bullets 
and saw enraged warriors advancing to encircle 
them. Under itive deadly fire they Pore aac! Tal, 
back across the stream. trying to find shelter. All 
that hot August day they cout not move without 
bullets w histling at them. Finally Howard came up 
with the cav alry. and the Nez Percés withdrew. 

Howard reported eighty-nine Nez Percés killed. 
but failed to mention they were mostly women and 
children, old people and cripples. “The Nez Percés 
had always adhered to the Civil War code of not 
harming non-combatants, so this massacre shocked 
them even more than the loss of twelve of their best 
warriors. Neither had they ever sealped or muti- 
lated fallen enemies. but now the whites and their 
scouts were digging up the dead and torturing the 
old and wounded who had to be left behind. Che 
Indians realized their chivalry was for naught. that 
whites flagrantly transgressed their own ules and 
that all whites were now their enemies. 

Looking Glass went to the Mountain Crows. who 
were sympathetic but realistic. Certainly. if the two 
tribes combined. they could defeat the whites—for 
a time. But the Crows owed their comparative se- 
curity to the fact that they supplied scouts to the 
Army, and, if asked. would have to comply again. 
They promised, however, not to fight against their 
friends. and kept that promise. 

So the Nez Pereés plunged on alone into the Yel- 
lowstone, a country of which they knew so little that 
they asked a 14 hite prospector they captured to 
guide them.) me served sthem faithfully for two 
weeks, was well treated, and escaped without pur- 
suit. Other prospectors they flushed were usually 
killed as spies for Howard. 

The young men were often out of control. They 

tangled w ith two parties of tourists. whom they pil- 
laged and scattered. No white woman was raped, 
and only two white non-combatants were killed. 
Yet. with Howard at their heels and fresh forces 
continually trying to trap them in unexpected 
places. the Nez Percés kept on eluding, outmaneu- 


vering, outthinking the exasperated whites. 

In Montana they were in familiar country once 
more. Howard again was far behind. So they made 
the same mistake as at the Big Hole—they paused to 
rest in the Bearpaw Mountains. While the wounded 
recovered and the children and horses grew strong 
again after months of desperate flight. the men 
hunted buffalo and everyone feasted. The women 
made jerky and pemmican and tanned heaps of 
hides, for it was autumn now and snow threatened. 

On the 25th of September. a cold storm drove in 
from the Northwest. Heights were covered with 
fresh snow that became a wet drizzle below. The 
Nez Percés knew it was ume to go. Next morning 
they had a hundred horses packed and saddled 
when they perceived horsemen some four or five 
miles away. galloping toward them. Warriors 
grabbed their rifles and crouched behind a little 
hill. Non-combatants, guarded by some fifty braves, 
led off the ready pack train. 

Colonel Mules, savas for his) temetal s stan, 
counted on smashing the Nez Percés in one cavalry 
dash with his nearly six hundred men. As they came 
within range. the Nez Percés fired. picking off the 
officers or anyone who issued commands. A drift of 
blue-uniformed dead marked the point where the 
main attack fell back. Miles decided to lav seige, 
but an attempt to cut off the Nez Percés from water 
failed. Instead of killing the Army wounded left 
behind, the Indians brought them water. 

Next morning the snow swept in, so heavy it was 
impossible for either side to do more than take pot- 
shots at each other in the lulls. During those days 
of storm, the Nez Percés might have eluded the 
slackened, half-blinded guards and escaped to Can- 
ada. This Joseph would not do for it meant aban- 
doning the weak and the wounded. 

Miles was quaking now. At any moment, Sitting 
Bull and his two thousand warriors might charge 
down from the border. or leaders of other forces 
might come up to wrest from him his general’s star. 
He tried to parley with Joseph. who w ould not vield 
unless granted free passage to Canada or Idaho. 
aS \ olating the flag of truce, made hin prison- 

‘Eheter Perces then captured an important 
nee The resulting exchange led to fresh fight- 
ing. Then Howard arrived. and the Indians saw 
that their cause was hopeless. To the interpreters. 
to Howard, and to his own people, Joseph spoke: 
“Tam tired of fighting. Our chiefs are killed. Look- 
ing Glass is dead. Too-hul-hul-sote is dead. The old 
men are all dead. [t is the young men who now say 
yes or no. He who led the young men (Joseph's 
vounger brother, Ollicut) is dead. It is cold, and 
we ee no blankets. The little children are freez- 
ing to death... I] want to have time to look for my 
tan Eig nl to see how many of them I can find: 
maybe I shall find them among the dead. Hear me, 
my chiefs. my heart is sick and sad. From where the 
sun now stands, I will fight no more forever.” 
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JACKSON HOLE 


Peton Pas§ is very’ steep. Even today. after the 
highway engineers have been long at work, there ts 
place where one can look down on seven of the 
nine switchbacks. When the first settlers came, m 
the 1880's, the approach from the West was rela- 
tively gradual, but when they got to the knife-edge 
crest from which they first saw the Promised Land, 
the descent was almost precipitous. ‘Their wagons 
were larger and heavier than the prairie schooners 
of the Oregon emigrants: trees had to be cut down 
to allow them passage. To make sure they did not 
hurtle down the slope. men reversed the wheels, 
putting the large im front, the small im back, 
chained together, and dragged a log behind them. 

Down in Jackson Hole, they started building 
their cabins, mostly m the southern end. They dis- 
covered they already had some interesting neigh- 
bors. Some were trappers still, some were here just 
because they loved it, some were more than a little 
odd, and some had prices on their heads. Most of 
the early families were Mormons, but on the whole, 
the devoutand the lawless seem to have been 
amused by each other. 

The settlers soon found the valley too high and 
cold, with too short a growing season, to raise any 
of the great food crops such as wheat or corn. Also, 
perhaps, it was too remote. But cattle flourished 
and so did hay. Then they discovered a quite differ- 
ent crop: dudes. The fame of Jackson Hole as big 

game country had been steadily growing through: 
out the ‘70s and now hunting parties, some aristo- 
cratic to the pom of royalty, were frequently com- 
ing through. The settlers hired out as euldes and 
opened their ranches hospitably to the visitors. On 
one such party, in 1892. came ‘Theodore Roosevelt, 
who had transformed himself from a sic kly boy ito 
a strong man, a fighter, a big game hunter, an ex- 
plorer and lover of the wilderness. And if he had 
not hintself seen and experienced so much of the 
West. we would, in spite of the steadily growing 
conservation societies, probably have very little of 
it left today. 

Phen the dudes began bringing their families 
and staying all summer and into the fall hunting 
season, leaving reluctantly as the snow deepened. 
Many dudes came annu: lly, and became almost cit- 
zens, welcomed heartily on their arrival and seen 
off witl reoTel 

Phe settlers began to realize that they had some- 
thing more val rity than cattle Or iam tore athe 
sight of thi Fes and the Snalk@yinhieslakes tiie 
meadows, the forests, the winter sports, wilderness 
reached only by riders or hikers. 
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THE CROSSE ee ie ir 


June, 1925, had-been a month of very heavy rains. 
A series of sinall earthquakes had caused several 
landslides. Guil Hulf, who owned the ranch below 
Sheep Mountain, beside the Gros Ventre River, 
began thinking what the man who owned the ranch 
before him had predicted: the river had cut away 
the foot of the mountain, swampy places with no 
outlets were appearing, and when the slick shale 
under the sandstone was thoroughly saturated, the 
north side of the mountain would slide. So Huff 
rode out one afternoon to take a look at things. 

Suddenly he heard a tremendous roar: he looked 
up to see what appeared to be the whole mountain 
descending upon him. He spurred his horse and 
dashed. Dismounting to open a gate, he felt he was 
lost, but then the slide veered aw ay some thirty feet. 
In three minutes, a nile and a half of mountain, 
half a mile wide, and several hundred feet deep, had 
shot down over the river and four hundred feet up 
the opposing slope. 

A considerable dam was now blocking the river, 
and ranches in the Valley would soon be flooded. 
‘Two cowboys alerted Ranger Dibble, and helped 
Huff and his neighbors rescue their belongings. By 
the time they had finished, at 4 a.m., the water was 
eighteen inches deep. 

But the rains continued. Two weeks later. when 
Dibble heard at night another tremendous roar, he 
grabbed his family and ran. Three days later the 
Reneer Station was floating in Shde Lake too. 

Then seepage began through the porous rocks of 
the slide. ‘The river was almost normal, and engt- 
neers said the dam would hold. 

But in the spring of 1927, a heavy run-off of 
deep snows began to spill over and erode the nat- 
ural dam. Dibble was working with others at stak- 
Ing it up, when he saw a hay rick that had been 
floating in Slide Lake for two years coming: to- 
ward them. Behind roared an avalanche of water, 
which looked like a stampede of elk, their horns 
tossing. He cut the fence wires to let out the cattle; 
he warned Kelly, the village below, and assigned 
everyone who had a telephone to call others Bal tell 
them to alert those who did not have phones. He 
also sent runners. 

But there were people who simply didn't beheve 

‘They stayed in their houses and were drowned. 


Others were mesmerized and could not seem to 
move. Some were trying to save their cows and 
chickens and did not realize the speed of the flood’s 
approach. Kelly was wiped out, except for the 
church and the schoolhouse which were on higher 
ground. 

The Snake hfty feet and spread a hundred 
feet, but settlers path had fled. 

In a town ol y. six people died and forty 
families were hx ‘ss. Men made coflins and 
brought them to ¢ itthe Mormon chapel. 


Kelly was never 1¢ 
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VII. BATTLE OF IDEALS 


TREE UNITED STATES FOREST SERWICE 
An army marches not only on its stomach but 
also on rules and regulations, the wheels of disci- 
pline and precision. The preservation of natural 
beauty and the study of ecology—which ts the in- 
terrelation of all living things from man down to 
bacteria, with the ext beneath and the air and 
water around them—are not taught at West Point. 
What to do witha problem like the National Parks? 
What to do about the ever-recurrent schemes of 
many concessioners to build still more monstrosi- 
ties? How to help the wildlife? How to control, 
guide and instruct visitors? ‘The army had no prep- 
aration for such complex problems. 

The cry of the conservationists was rising more 
and more against the devastation of forests, the ex- 
tinction or near extincuion of birds and antmals— 
the passenger pigeons which once were clouds over 
the land, had gone, the trumpeter swans slain for 
their down. the egrets for their plumes, the buffalo 
for sheer sport—these were endangered. 

To halt this reckless destruction, in 1891 many 
public lands, including the ‘Tetons and the upper 
forest lands in Jackson Hole, were declared Na- 
tional Forest Reserves, and closed to entrepreneurs 
of any sort—catlle or sheep men. loggers, miners, 
settlers, hunters, and so on. They set up loud howls; 
petitions flowed into Congress: for grazing rights, 
for lumbering rights, mining rights, and water 
rights, especially important in the dry West. 

Gifford Pinchot had, he thought, the answer. He 
had studied forestry in Europe, where, before 
Columbus sailed, people were so lacking 1n wood 
that they were planting forests in straight limes, at 
the 1 ight distances one from another, Al harvest- 
ing chet when they were mature enough to use. So 
Pinchot brought back the cone cpl mee ‘perpetual 
yield” and also of * ‘multiple ee 

These, translated into practical terms, meant 
that there were now controls—almost as infurtating 
to people who had always used the public lands as 
they wished as the totally closed forests. After Pin- 
chot founded the U.S. Forest Service in 1907, you 
had to apply for a lease to graze your cattle or sheep 
In a meadow not recently erazed. You could no 
longer cut Umber where you wished. Nor, due to 
other curbs, could you w henever you wished catch 
a string of trout for supper, or shoot an elk for din- 
ner. There were actual wars between settlers and 
foresters over these problems. 

But Pinchot went much further: he fought to 
open for multiple use all the National Parks and 
Rorest Reserve 


hot only 


but for mining and reservoirs that ‘generated hydro 
electric power. The tumbering, mining and graz- 
ing lobbies were powerful, and now Pinchot had 


for logging and grazing 


most “practical” men with him. Then he met up 
with a still stronger force, the conservationists. It 
is doubtful if, totally wrapped up m his own cru- 
sade, he realized the potential power of these “bird- 
watchers,” “nature lovers,” and “sentimentalists.” 
‘The conservationists were everything from house- 
Wives to scienusts, lawyers, accountants, business 
execuuives, university presidents, legislators, both 
state and national, and even Presidents of the 
United States. All of the Presidents since the 1890s 
have recognized that conservation was, whether one 
took Pinchot’s side or John Muir's, certainly one 
of the most tmportant issues to be faced. 

The conservationists and the plain citizens had 
suffered one frightening defeat: agents from Los 
Angeles, a very dry area, “had quietly bought up the 
water rights in the magnificent Owens V alley. The 
settlers suddenly Aenea what they had permitted: 
the waters from the Sierra Nevada were to be trans- 
ported by pipeline to Los Angeles. The Owens Val- 
ley, except for the few ranches and villages that had 
wells or springs, was to become desert. Mary Austin 
had already written of the Owens Valley as The 
Land of Little Rain, for the great winter storms of 
the Pacific Coast seldom pass beyond the raking 
peaks of the Sierra Nevada. The appeal was carried 
up to Roosevelt, who, probably under Pinchot’s in- 
fluence, decided in favor of a growing city. It was a 
monstrous mistake—but it may have saved the 
Owens Valley from the developments that have 
nearly killed Los Angeles. When ranch houses 
caught fire—and some “fires were blamed on Los 
Angeles agents because the ranchers were too bel- 
ligerent—there was no water to put them out. For 
many decades the Valley was a desolation of black- 
ened chinineys and burned and dying trees. 

But Roosevelt had listened to the conservation- 
ists too, and through the powers vested 1n him as 
President, declared many strange and beautiful 
places, especially in the West, to be National Mon- 
uments. This, at that me, meant only that they 
could not be commercially exploited in any way, 
or the exploiters would be in trouble with the Gov- 
ernment. It did not mean that there was any force 
of men to protect, study and interpret them. 

Senator James Phelan and prominent San Fran- 
ciscans, supported by Pinchot, moved to invade 
Yosemite National Park. ‘They wanted the Hetch- 
Hetchy, a valley second only to Yosemite Walley 
itself in beauty and erandeur. John Muir called 
it one of God's temples—and this was what Pin- 
chot wanted to make a reservoir for San Fran- 
cisco! ‘There were nearer and more appropriate 
valleys available, but Pinchot was out to defeat 
John Muir, the Sierra Club, which had formed be- 
hind him, and anybody or any organization who 
stood in the way of his par ticular dream. 

This time the Sierra Club lost. and John Muir 
was so grieved that he died soon after. 


RAIL FENCE, JACKSON HOLE 
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THE NATIONAL PARK SERWICE 


For several years bilis proposing a National Park 
Service had been regularly submitted to Congress 
and as readily ignored. ‘The majority of Congress- 
men, except for a hard-fighting core of conserva- 
tionists, saw no need for such a Service, not with 
Pinchot and hts men out there. “Then Franklin 
Lane. Secretary of the Interior under Woodrow 
Wilson, aroused perhaps by the Hetch-Hetchy 
fight, appointed a special assistant to look after such 
National Parks and Monuments as were under his 
Departinent’s care. The Army sull controlled Yel- 
lowstone, Sequoia, General Grant, and Yosemite; 
the Interior had Crater Lake, Mt. Raimter, Glacier, 
and the rest. But, without supporting legislation, 
the assistant had little power. 

hen Stephen Mather, a Chicago industrial- 
ist whose promotion of Twenty Mule’ Team Borax 
from Death Valley had been spectacular, com- 
plained to Lane about the condition of the Parks. 
He was a mountain climber, a member of the Sierra 
Club, and ardently believed in John Munr’s fight 
for the preservation of natural beauty, not only Ras 
itself but for the spiritual and physical health of 
inan. Lane asked Mather tf he would take on the 


job himself. That was a tremendous dare, but Ma- 


ther took it. 

He analyzed the problem as one of public rela- 
tions, and put his tremendous energy and genius 
for publici ity to arousing the country and C oneress 
into passing a Park Service Act, w hich would make 
viable a unified and trained control of all Parks and 
Monuments. He hac as assistant a brilliant young 
man named Horace Albright, who was as good as 
Mather was at combining various political factions 
to fight each other or help each other, and who was 
equally devoted to achieving exalted ideals. 

Mather was soon on a free -name, back- slapping 
basis with many of the most influential men in 
Washington and with the editors of such important 
publications as The Saturday Evening Post, the 
New York Times, and the Hearst new spapets. 

It was 1915, and World War I was raging in Eur- 
ope. ‘The U.S.A. was not yet involved in ie fight- 
ing. It was an excellent time, thought Mather, for 
Nia icans On vacation to go see ae ‘Ir own spectac- 
ular National Parks. 

Mather wanted to find out all he could about the 
parks, the condition they were in and the problems 
they presented. He talked with the governors and 
the congressmen of the states which contained 
them, to the superintendents, army officers, or po- 
litical appointees who were supposed to be running 
them, and the concessioners, whose premises were 
often sleazy and full of “curio’ ‘claptrap and, due to 
much competition, seldom doing more than mak- 
ing ends meet. 

Meanwhile, Mather’s publicity director, Sterling 
Kent, a former editor of the Century Magazine and 
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the Sunday New York Herald, was working at 
breakneck speed to gather material, write articles 
and issue press Va. The public and Congress 
were better informed about the parks than they had 
ever been before. 

In January and February of 1916 began the draft- 
ing of a National Park Service bill, which would 
please as many members of Congress and their con- 
stituents as possible and still adhere firmly to the 
principle of preserving natural beauty. Many dis- 
tinguished men, including young Frederick Law 
Olmsted, who had studied with his father, worked 
on the strategy and wording of the bill. Sometimes 
they met at dhe Ww ashington apartment of Robert 
Stirling Yard, and sometimes at the Georgetown 
house i Congressman William Kent, who was to 
introduce the bill in the House of Representatives. 

The conservationists were mustering: William 
Colby for the Sierra Club, J. Horace Mc Farland 
(w ho had been crusading for a Park Service for a 
long time) forthe American Civic Association, Lat- 
imer was devoting much space to the parks im the 
Saturday Evening Post. Grosvenor devoted an en- 
tire issue of the National Geographic to the parks, 
and Yard brought outa lavishly illustrated National 
Parks Portfolio, financed mostly by Western rai- 
roads, which was mailed free of charge to more than 
a quarter of a million people selected by a corps 
working under Albright. Every member of Con- 
eress got both the Geographic and the Portfolio. 

On this wave of publicity Kent was able to get 
the bill through the House Public Lands commit- 
tee, with only two unfortunate compromises: the 
Washington office of the Park Service was Hmited 
to $19,500 for salaries and the Secretary of the In- 
terior could grant grazing privileges at his discre- 
tion. Kent got this bill through the House, but get- 
ting it through the Senate was another difficulty. 
‘This was an election year, and an elaborate sched- 
ule of recesses had been agreed upon by both par- 
ties and both Houses. The bill got bogged down 
tine and again during such a sc hedhule. 

Mather was furious and exasperated. Further- 
more, he had committed himself to a V.I.P. safari 
in the Sierra. So he left for the West, and Albright 
handled the rest of the program. On August 26 
Mather caine down from the peaks and clouds to 
find a telegram from Albright: PARK SERVICE 


Dita SIGMED NINE O' CROGISE > 1 
SiGLLm AWE PEN USED BY PRESIDE Nay 


IN SIGNING IT FOR ¥OU, 

Both men had dreamed of going back into pri- 
vate life, Mather to borax and Albright to practic- 
ing law. It was impossible. They were caught in 
their own trap of knowing more about the “parks 
than anyone else. Mather became the first director 
of the Park Service and served until he died, at 
which time Albright was appointed his successor. 

‘The problems were enormous, and were further 
complicated, after World War I ended, by the tre- 


mendous boom in automobile touring. Crowds of 
tourists were demanding better accommodations, 
more campsites, wider roads (paved, please) , more 
information and publications—and more national 
parks. ‘The Park Service did what it could, but it was 
seriously handicapped by an inadequate budget 
and a lack of trained men. 

Yellowstone worried Mather most, so in 1919 he 
sent Albright there as superintendent. Albright 
had already proved himself a man of infinite re- 
source, and a strategist with a sense of humor. 
Mather gave him the broadest possible scope; he 
was to enlist and train a sufficient company of 
rangers, and to supervise the concessioners and get 
them to clear up the litter of shacks and barns 
around the chief features. Mather’s idea was to give 
the best concessioners in each park a monopoly of 
the hotel and transportation facilities, to establish 
centers for information and guide services, and to 
find a man, if not a whole force, who could look 
after the wildlife. 

Albright’s first year presented him with nearly 
the whole range of park problems. First, it was a 
very hot, dry summer and there were many forest 
fires, some in almost inaccessible regions. Rangers 
and road crews were not enough: men had to be 
recruited from the outside to fight them. Then from 
Idaho came a request to build a reclamation dam 
on the Beckler River in the Southwest corner of the 
Park. Mather and Albright iminediately vetoed 
that proposal but were overridden by Secretary 
Lane. who commanded them to write a favorable 
report and forbade them to stir up any opposition. 
After all, he had allowed Hetch-Hetchy. 

Albright then set to work to get Montana and 
Idaho at loggerheads. Montana engineers planned 
a dam at the outlet of Yellowstone Lake: Idaho 
came back with two tunnels through the Conti- 
nental Divide and a dam at Heart Lake. Wyoming 
merely regretted that these waters would not be 
used in Wyoming. Early snows put an end to the 
Idaho dam survey but the winter became terrible. 
Thousands of elk could not get out of the deep 
snow to the lower valleys where they usually win- 
tered. The Park Service had enough hay for the 
buffalo herds, but not enough for the elk. By peti- 
tioning Congress and several private citizens, the 
Park Service Ihanaged to acquiré.at very high 
prices, fourteen hundred tons of forage. Some five 
or stx thousand elk starved to death that winter. 

Mather and Albright argued about the dams 
with Lane to no avail, threatened to resign, and 
managed to stall until Lane himself suddenly re- 
signed, and his succesor, John Barton Payne, an- 
nounced he too opposed these schemes and ordered 
Mather and Albright to write their adverse report. 

In the attempt to save the last large herd of buf- 
falo which were in Yellowstone, Mather and Al 
bright, here as elsewhere, made a serious ecological 
mistake: they exterminated the wolves and tried to 


exterminate the mountain lions and coyotes. The 
big cats are still there, though you seldom see more 
than their pawprints in the snow, and the coyotes 
have somehow survived the poisoning stations: you 
can still hear them on moonlit nights. But the 
wolves are a devastating loss. Mather and Albright 
did not realize that the “predator is necessary to the 
prey. The wolves pruned the herds of buffalo, elk, 
and deer as a good gardener does, removing the 
runts, the w eaklings, the aged. ‘They kept the herds 
healthy and within the bounds of the alw: ays lessen- 
ing range around them. Now that wolves were 
gone, the herds outgrew their range, grazed it dry 
to the point of erosion, and began to die of disease 
and hunger. 

In Jackson Hole the situation of the elk had long 
been serious. They could no longer go down to 
their immemorial wintering grounds, now filled 
with town and ranches. More and more they stayed 
in Jackson Hole, and starved when the snows were 
deep. Desperate elk broke into the ranchers’ hay- 
stacks. No barrier seemed too high for them to leap, 
no window sinall enough to keep them out. Ranch- 
ers slept in their stacks with shotguns at the ready. 
After a severe winter the valley would be strewn 
with thousands of carcasses. The State of Wyoming 
and finally Congress began appropri lating funds to 
buy hay for the cliz.€ onservation societies bega 
buying up land to serve as a National Elk ccs 
and ingcthe ‘summers, when the elk were in the 
mountain meadows, irrigating it, raising hay and 
storing it for the winter. Going out with the hay 
sleds became a marvelous winter sport. 

Another problem was the tuskers, a cruel lot. 
Elks’ incisor teeth were greatly prized by the Benev- 
olent and Protective Order of Elks, to hang on 
watchchains or make into other jewelry. The Jack- 
son Hole posses and wardens were aware of the 
hunters’ stilt device with elk hooves on the bottom. 
But a man cannot walk like an elk. The posses 
caught them again and again, shooting an elk and 
taking only his two big teeth, or, if he was founder- 
ing in the snow, yanking the teeth out of him alive 
and leaving him to die in agony and hunger. 

Mather ‘persuaded the Benev olent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks to declare elk teeth of no ritual 
or other value, and the tuskers, used to getting $50 

or $100 apiece for the tusks, finally gave up. 

But the elk kept on dying. W hy? Jackson Hole 
was proud of its great herds of the stately beasts. 
who stand as high asa horse, have a strong but pleas- 
ant odor, and grow annually the most glorious, tall, 
In-curving. many-pronged antlers. Ev eryone had 
his own idea about what to do about the elk. Obvi- 
ously the need for an experienced specialist was im- 
perative. In 1927, the U.S. Bioliogical Survey, now 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, sent them, to their 
shock. a fair-haired. blue-eyed youngster, apparent- 
ly just out of college. But Olaus Murie was already 
an authority: he had worked in Labrador and 


around Hudson’s Bay, and completed a study of the 
caribou in Alaska. 

Murie loved the Tetons on sight, and until he 
died, left Jackson Hole as seldom as possible. He set 
out to study the life cycle and ecology of the elk, 
following them ev eryw ‘here in all seasons—in sum- 
mer, up to the high mountain meadows which are 
scarcely less than what heaven must be: in autumn, 
to the hills where they bugled during the rutting 
season: in winter, in the valley, to perform i autop- 
sies on the multitudes of elk dead in the snow, re- 
turning home with chapped. blood-crusted hands: 
in spring to the lakes and the new-verdant meadows 
where the cows dropped their calves. He found the 
trouble: not due to actual starvation, not even to 
malnourishment, but to injuries from their winter 
feed. They had always cropped the tender new 
willow shoots: now they cropped bark as well. 
Sharp splinters wounded their gums and throats, 
so did sharp awns, such as those of foxtail grass, in 
the hay bought and raised for them. Bacteria from 
the overcrowded feeding grounds infected these 
wounds; necrotic stomatis leads to a death not un- 
like pneumonia. 

Many changes have remedied this cause of dis- 
ease. But now the elk are inv ading the high crags 
of the mountain sheep. Overgrazing of these fr agile 
heights ts causing erosion that threatens the moun- 
tain streams and the trout. So the elk continue to 
present one aspect of the most serious problem of 
our tine: how reconcile the wild ecologies of hfe— 
even human life—with man’s technologies and the 
overwhelming flood of his population? 

Hver since they first beheld the Wetons and 
upper Jackson Hole, Mather and Albright had 
wanted to add them to Yellowstone Rca) Park. 
‘They were already National Forest land. But lo- 
cal opposition was strong: the Conservationist pol- 
icies of the Parks would take away hunting and 
grazing land. and, the settlers thought, also in- 
crease the predators who attacked their cattle. 

In 1923 Albright took President Harding to see 
the Tetons, then magnificent in snow, and asked 
his help. He promised to help, but after his trip to 
Alaska, he died in San Francisco. 

Then came the discovery that private claims had 
been staked to ship water from Leigh and Jenny 

Lakes to Idaho; also cheap danc hale speakeasies, 
filling stations and other visual clutter were spring- 
ing up along the lake shores. Local opinion began 
to change. In 1923 a group of citizens had met at 
Maude Noble’ s cabin to discuss buying up land for 
a national recreation area. ‘They ‘meee Albright, 
who had grown up in the Owens Valley and 
wouldn't, if he could help it, allow such a tragedy 
as occurred there to happen again. He was amined 
and delighted by their plans for a “museum on the 
hoof—native wildlife, cattle, wranglers, all living 
for a brief time each summer the life of the early 
West.” 
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There should be good roads, and a main one 
through the Valley. The dude ranches could take 
care of the visitors—there should be no hotels. ‘The 
elk should be managed by the Biological Survey, 
but legal hunting in the hills—to help reduce the 
herd—should be allowed. Could someone be found 
to buy up the private lands and give them to the 
Government? 

Albright found him: a shy, reticent man named 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who came to Yellowstone 
in 1926 with his wife and three youngest sons. 
Rockefeller was passionately interested m_ the 
parks, and had contributed more to them, in lands 
and facilities, than any other private citizen. al- 
ways staying in the background and letting the ex- 
perts and his agents have the foreground. 

There was an old custom in the parks at that 
time. After dinner, all the parings and peelings 
and leftovers in the kitchens were dumped into a 
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pit where the wildhfe could devour them. “Bear 
salad” bécameé an €xtraorcdinary way to ‘see the 
wildlife. The animals and birds observed strict 
protocol. First came the smaller animals, the coy- 
otes and the foxes, with gulls squawking among 
them; then came the bears and the eagles and 
hawks. Lastly, at dusk, the grizzlies descended, and 
all other animals fled. Albright had “Greek thea- 
tres” of logs constructed around the most spectacu- 
lar “salads” and installed floodlights. Mrs. Rocke- 
feller was watching one of these shows when the 
erizzlies came and she saw a black bear woof at her 
cub, who immediately climbed a tree much too 
fragile to support the weight of a grizzly. The 
mother bear then galloped off, and Mrs. Rockefel- 
ler was shocked. “‘She’s abandoned him!” “Oh, 
no,” said Albright. ““He had his orders.” Mrs. 
Rockefeller checked the tree in the morning. The 
cub was gone and there were no signs of carnage. 


Albright then took the Rockefellers down to 
the ‘Vetons and Jackson Hole. He didn’t say much, 
and he didn’t need to. 

Rockefeller could see for himself. “The scenery 
excels anything I have ever seen. but the commer- 
cial exploitation developing along the highway is 
ruining it.” He asked Albright to gather data on 
acreage and prices, formed the Snake River Devel- 
opment Company, and proceeded to buy up 
ranches, at fair prices, whenever available. One was 
thee) feranch risht wincerstle Letons, which he 
bought for his family’s summer home. ‘Then came 
the Depression—foreclosed mortgages. sales foi 
taxes, bankruptcies, abandoned homesteads. Peo- 
ple were happy to sell. Rockefeller’s agents picked 
up some 35,000 acres for less than $1,500,000. Of 
course there were battles about this too. Phe eiti- 
zens regarded the National Park Service and Rocke- 
feller as villains taking away their lands. Battles as 
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bitter as have ever been fought over the creation of 
a National Park. raged over the question. 

Then President Coolidge decided to visit the 
parks. Albright was appalled; it had been so rainy 
a season. But the secret service aide assured him that 
the sun always shone on the President. Reluctantly 
Albright made the arrangements. ‘The rangers on 
horseback who gathered to meet the train were 
thoroughly soaked when it pulled in. “Phe instant 
Coolidge appeared. the sun shone, and it continued 
to shine while he fished and was taken by Albright 
to the “Fetons. Coolidge promised to help. and did. 
The day he got on the train again there was such a 
downpour that three bridges were washed out. 

Since the “Tetons were already National Forest 
lands, it was not difficult to get an Act through Con- 
eress declaring a part of them and the lakes at their 
feet a National Park. Coolidge signed the bill in 
1929. It was not enough, but it was a beginning. 
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Mr. Rockefeller was getting impatient. He had 
set up Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., in 1940, from 
his own funds and those of the Rockefeller Broth- 
ers, aS a non-profit enterprise to preserve and en- 
hance Jackson Hole, taking down sleazy structures 
and restoring the historic. In 1943 Mr. Rockefeller 
informed Ickes and President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt that he had now paid out $500,000 in taxes 
and if the Government did not want these lands, 
he would put them up for public sale. Ickes showed 
Roosevelt photographs Ansel Adams had made of 
the “Fetons and Jackson Hole, and the President, 
accepung Mr. Rockefellers’ gift, declared it a Na- 
tional Monument. Fury in Jackson Hole! How 
could you run a county on 4.2% of your expected 
taxes? A representative and a senator got a bill abol- 
ishing the Monument through Congress, and 
Roosevelt promptly killed it with a pocket veto. 
After World War Ii, when gas and tires were 
again available, far more people than were ex- 
pected began coming to the new Monument. 
‘There simply were not enough accommodations 
for them all, in Jackson, or the ranches, or in old 
Jenny Lake Lodge and Jackson Lake Lodge. Also, 
they needed camping facilities. So Mr. Rockefel- 
ler, as a further gift through Jackson Hole Pre- 
serve, had Jenny Lake I lodge i improved, and with 
the National Park Service, planned camping fa- 
cilities at Colter Bay—cabins, tent sites, trailer 
park, cafeteria, grocery store, showers, laundry 
and boat basin. His own chief interest was in the 
new Jackson Lake Lodge. He chose as the site a 
favorite hill, where he often sat to watch moose 
feeding im the manshes)ancd them, across the lake, 
the clouds and moods of the “Vetons. He had 
scaffolding run up so that he could see exactly the 
views through the great windows of the future hall 
and dining room. ‘The Lodge, with its cabins and 
swimming pool, is by far the largest of the three, 
and from it alone the county gets annually more in 
taxes than the ranches paid in all previous years. 
Business began to boom in Jackson Hole. Valua- 
tions went up; land once worth $25 an acre is now 
diffcult to acquire at $1,000. The dude ranches 
and the cattle are still there, and how people de- 
light in them, even more now because of the won- 
rful wilderness that surrounds them, and the 
Idflowers returning now that the meadows are 
vergrazed. Jackson is still a frontier town un- 
th its glaze of neon lights. Men and women 
| wear levis, bright shirts, Stetsons and 


be | tourists are not slow to follow suit. But 
the es are gone, except perhaps when tour- 
ietss.| uid skiers have all gone home, and 
neighb gain come together, young and old 
alike, ju ire fun. 
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11950, after more political moves 
“shenanigans, one observer 


called theni—that the necessary Act of Congress 
was passed to create the National Monument in- 
tegral with the Grand ‘Teton National Park. Here 
again photographs by Adams helped im the fight. 
But what a long fight, since Catlin’s proposal in 
1832 of “a Nation's park,” in which Indians would 
chase antelope and buffalo forever; a long time 
since the Washburn-Langford campfire which was 
an Act of Dedication; and even a long tume since 
that meeting m 1923 with Albright and citizens 
who proposed “‘a museum on the hoof.” 

Neither Yellowstone nor Grand ‘Veton National 
Parks fulfill these successive visions. What has hap- 
pened to those Indians which Cathn painted in 
their majesty and exhibited in Europe? ‘Vhey are 
now contined to reservations, some of them not at 
all in the countries they had loved and lived in for 
centuries. Phe Blackfeet were in Glacier National 
Park, part of their former territory, and, now that 
they were off the warpath, could show themselves to 
whites as the essentially gentle and deeply religious 
people they were. ‘The Crows, too, lived within 
Crow country. But the Nez Percés were now in the 
State of Washington, far from their own beloved 
valleys. How many of them, one wonders, have yet 
received the science and the skills they sent for more 
than a century ago? And many tribes, though sull 
living in beautiful country, suffer extreme poy- 
erty—they who were once so rich in their wild 
freedom. 

But if the Indians and the wildlife are sadly d1- 
minished, the great land ts still here—the towering, 
shining mountains, the mighty waterfalls and 
rivers, the cool lakes reflecting marvelous skies, the 
huge sparkling geysers surrounded by  crystal- 
rimmed pools, the exquisite intimacies of alpine 
meadows, forests, and of hidden ponds ringed with 
wildflowers. 

Now the Parks are in grave danger, and that dan- 
ger is—ourselves. We, for whom and for whose 
children forever, the Parks were and are still be- 
ing created, we are eroding the very qualities we 
come to seek. Now, with urban pressures, tensions 
and confusions intensifying year by year, we need 
the Parks more than ever before. So we crowd into 
them, more and more, until we form multitudes 
far beyond what they can support. Too many of 
us do not even know why we came, except that 
it sounded like an inexpensive vacation with the 
kids. We do not know what there is to see, nor 
anything about the wonders around us nor how 
to approach them. Some apparently never so much 
as look up at the mountains, the waterfalls, the 
clouds, or read the free leaflets, visit the museums, 
listen to the ranger-naturalists, or take to the trails. 
Instead, they ask, “Where's the swimming pool? 
The bar? A good rock and roll concert tonight? 

The Parks are not resorts, nor Curiosities, nor are 
they simple recreation areas. And too many of us 
lack even the most basic education about conser- 
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vation and ecology—an education that should and 
must begin in babyhood, if life on this blue planet, 
the only one that can support life as we know it, is 
to survive. So those of us who come for solitude, 
for silence enhanced by bird calls, coyotes crying 
to the moon, the sounds of wind and water, for 
freedom, for beauty and wonder, often find the 
silence shattered by transistor radios, find trash 
everywhere, find ourselves in traffic jams as bad as 
trying to get back to New York on Sunday after- 
noon. Too often the Park experience is bumper 
to bumper traffic, or waiting in line to see Old 
Faithful, while campfire smoke, once one of the 
great fragrances. combines with gasoline fumes to 
make in deep valleys like Yosemite the all-pervad- 
ing smog. 

The Park Service, the ecologists and naturalists, 
and even the most tmaginative ead knowledgeable 
planners and He oe who will and must come 
up with what may seem to many of us drastic 
changes, cannot succeed in saving the Parks unless, 
we, the people, help them. 


First of all: learn about where you are thinking of 
going. There is much free advertising available, 
but your public library can give you more re- 
liable and more fascinating information. Decide 
if these tremendous experiences are what you 
and your family really want or are ready for. 
If all you actually want is sun, water, air, and 
the feel of the forest, you can probably find 
them much closer to home. The same with re- 
sorts, if that is what you want and can afford. 


Second: if you decide for the great Parks. find out 
ahead of time if there are accommodations of 
the type you wish. Even campsites are limited, 
and many Parks have had to eliminate or thin 
out the over-crowded ones. Find out when traf- 
fic conditions are likely to be at their worst: you 
will save yourselves hours, even days, of exas- 
peration, delay and disappointment. Avoid hol- 
idays, especially weekends, and come if you can 
at other than the peak seasons. Many Parks are 
more beautiful in spring or fall. 


Third: when you come to the wilderness, learn 
the very simple rules for not polluting it. Do 
not throw beer cans out of car windows, do not 
throw still smouldering cigarettes or matches 
into dry grass, forests or sage lands, do not cast 
candy wrappers or used paper tissues or plastic 
bags among wildflowers or bushes. You know 
how plastic bags can kill your children. They 
ean ‘kill inal as well. Cast no trash of any 
kind into the waters. Carry a litter bag at all 
times, in the car. on hikes, at picnics. Stamp on 
the cans, grind out cigarettes and pick up the 
stubs. In remote areas burn what is burnable in 
the nearest safe fireplace. Pack other litter out 
to the nearest official trash can. Never leave a 
fire unquenched. 


Fourth: for your own safety, heed the warning 
signs. They are there for your protection. 


Animals: they are wild. They have to be to sur- 
vive. Watch them; most of them are beautiful 
and their ways fascinating. But never try to touch 
them or feed them or tease them. Even a chip- 
munk can give you a sharp bite. Never so much 
as pick up a horned toad; you will injure his soft 
belly and he will soon die. And never, never try 
to take a wild thing home with you; even experi- 
enced zoo keepers who know how to feed and 
care for them have difficulty in keeping them 
alive. They die from emotional and spiritual 
hungers as we do, when captives in exile. 


Trails: Just because it is only 1.8 miles toa lake 
or peak, do not think it is therefore going to be 
easy. It may be a mile almost straight up, there 
may be some stiff scrambles up rocky places, 
chasins bridged only by a log, rapids where you 
have to jump from rock to rock. To experienced 
hikers, these are delights. And when you ask a 
ranger, remember you are talking to a profes- 
sional. He will probably size up your capacities 
and allow you more time than he would esti- 
mate for himself or his equals. Add, mentally, 
a third more time if you are really an amateur. 
And if he says it is pretty smooth going most of 
the way and ‘through exciting country, summon 
up your courage and your energies. It will be 
worth it!—if only for the divine exhilaration 
you feel when you get down again. 


Mountain Climbing: Do not try it without 
practice and experienced guides. No solo climb- 
ing is allowed, not even to famous mountaineers. 
The Tetons. though mostly granite and there- 
fore ideal for alpine techniques, are difficult and 
dangerous, and are said to be in winter worse 
than the Himalayas. There is an excellent 
mountaineering school at Jenny Lake, founded 
by Exum, where anyone from twelve to close to 
seventy, who is active and in good health, can 
spend a few days learning about knots and be- 
laying. practicing ascent, with ropes tying the 
party together so that if one slips the others can 
help, practicing descent—and if you have never 
tried rappelling, it is definitely an experience: 
belayed to rock or tree or man, with a rope 
wound around you, under crotch, over one 
shoulder, you walk backward out over sheer 
cliffs, playi ing out the rope as you go. All you 
All Wee 1S the mountain right in front of you, 
a few inches away. It is probably very beautiful, 
but your next problem i is where to set a foot and 
play out more line. Experienced rappellers, who 
know where they are going, bound down on the 
rappel, twenty feet or more at a time. Again, for 
them, it is sheer delight. Mountain climbing is 
one of the great experiences. 
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Now, with some inkling of what awaits you, 
go forth and let all the wonders and miracles 
speak to you. Let the dawns awake you and 
the stars blazing as they set behind the peaks 
give you deep sleep. For you have come on 
pilgrimage to some of the greatest emotional 
and spiritual experiences on this entire earth. 


OLD FAITHFUL, SUNSET 
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PHOTOGRAPHING IN THE GRAND TETON AND YELLOWSTONE NA I [OW cies iy 


For those seriously concerned with photography of the natural scene, reference 1s made to sec- 
tions on photography in the following books by Ansel Adams: 

MY CAMERA IN YOSEMTT E VALLEY (out of print; see below) 

MY CAMERA IN THE NATIONAL PARKS (revised as THESE WE INHERIT, Sterra’Club, 

San Francisco) 
YOSEMITE VALLEY, 5 Associates, Redwood City, California (a revision and amplification of 
MY CAMERA IN YOSEMITE VALLEY) 

DEATH VALLEY, text by Nancy I Newhall, 5 Associates, Redwood City, California 

AN INTRODUCTION TO HAWAII, text by Edward Joesting, 5 Associates, Redwood City, Ca. 
For technical information see the following books of the Basic Photo Series, published by Morgan and 
Morgan, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y.: 

BOOK 1 CAMERA AND LENS 

BOOK 2 THE NEGATIVE 

BOOKS sel EE Einar 

BOOK 4 PHOTOGRAPHY IN NATURAL LIGHT 
Other Morgan and Morgan publications are: 

POLAROID LAND PHOTOGRAPHY MASUME 

EAPOSURE RECORD 

For those not so deeply mvolved, the standard procedures will be reasonably satisfactory. No 
matter how the photographer approaches his work, he should keep in mind these few important facts: 


|. In most western areas and at high altitudes, the light is considerably more intense and the contrasts 
of light and shadow much greater than along the eastern seaboard, in industrial areas, and at low alti- 
tudes in general. Be sure the darkest important areas of the subject are safely placed within tle ex- 
posure scale. 
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At higher altitudes there is a definite increase in the proportions of blue and violet light; yellow filters 

may require a slightly greater exposure factor than at sea level. 

3. In colorful areas filters should be used with discretion. For example, in Yellowstone Canyon, where 
some of the earth is definitely yellow, the factor for a K2 or a G filter will be considerably less, as the 
filter readily passes its own color. To accentuate depth of tone in reddish rock a green filter will help; 
a yellow or red filter will render these strata too pale. Orthochromatic film will give fine results with 
such subject matter but renders sky quite light mn tone and accentuates atmospheric haze. 

4. Never use stronger filters than necessary; seldom are there black empty holes in the natural scene— 

and over-strong filters readily turn what should be deep, textured shadows into blank, disturbing areas. 
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5. ‘Try to visualize the final print of every picture you take before you make the exposure. Be aware of 
the qualities of substance and light, and their appropriate relationship to the mood of the subject 
and to your personal interpretation. ‘The subject may be very exciting—but will the picture of it be? 
A granite cliff and a slightly hazy sky might blend distressingly in terms of gray values, although the 
eye separates them in terms of color differences. A forest scene, in which the mood is one of soft, en- 
veloping light, may actually present an extreme contrast of light and shade, requiring special tech- 
niques to apingel. In comparison to the photographic film, the eye is incredibly adaptable to ex- 
tremes of brightness; all photographers must learn not to be deceived. The Wrattan Viewing Filter 
(No. 90) is of ereat help i in suggesting how the values of nature will appear in terms of the ae of 
the photogr aphic print. 

Color photography, which is a special field in itself, is not discussed here. Except in autumn, 
when the aspens have turned to shimmering gold, the Yellowstone areas are more favorable to color 
photography than the Tetons. However, the color saturation is generally low and a general emphasis 
towards the warmth of values will be rewarding. Shadows, illuminated with light from a clear blue sky, 
will be quite bluish, and foliage m shade becomes obv iously cyan in value. Hence, the Skylight filter, 
light-balancing filters such as Wrattan 81 and 81-A, and the polarizers (in polarizing or non-polarizing 
position) should be considered. 

The above relates to the more literal interpretations; “departures-from-reality”” are possible and 
can be very rewarding. These mvolve special techniques, such as variations of exposure and development, 
intentional impositions of color by the use of various filters, and exposing very early or very late in the day. 

The Natural Scene ts not merely the great vistas, but includes magical aspects of storm, light and 
shadow, and the minutiae of the world about us. Wilderness experience is more often revealed mn trailside 
wonders than in the obvious views and vistas of the larger world. 

ANSEL ADAMS 
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Throughout the vast and violent history of the Far West, the 
Tetons and the Yellowstone keep reappearing in their terror 
and beauty like symbols of heaven or hell. To list all the litera- 
ture in which they appear would require a very large volume 
in very small type. And the lst constantly increases: the diary 
of some trapper or emigrant found, the papers of a fur com- 
pany or missionary society published, or a new and profound 
study of an Indian nation. Available within the Parks are ex- 
cellent small handbooks, often in color, by park naturalists, on 
the flora, fauna, and geology; there are also good guides to roads 
and trails and succinct local histories. Therefore this list is lim- 
tted toa few basic titles and a few delights that should not be 
mussed. 


The Fur Trade 


Irving, Washington. ASTORIA, [836. 
THEADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE, U.S.A., 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS AND THE FAR WEST, 
1837. 


Irving was writing of events barely cool, as he heard them 
from the lips of men who had been there or checked them 
through their notes and journals. Astor, an old friend, opened 
to him the vast documentation im his files. Irving enjoyed his 
trip to the prairies, but probably felt too old to make the gruel- 
ing journey to the Far West. His geography may be amiss, but 
not his accounts of men and events. 


Chittenden, Hiram Martin. HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
Rael REND EINE NR WEST 902" (Reprine in 2 
vols., Academic Reprints, Stanford University Press, 1954.) 

Much has been discovered since, but Chittenden remains monu- 

mental, comprehensive, basic to all studies. 


De Voto, Bernard. ACROSS THE WIDE MISSOURI. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1947. Available in excellent paper back. 


The riotous, savage and heroic Mountain Men in their climactic 
years. Note that De Voto’s II-page bibliography, though only a 
part of his notes, would today contain several hundred more 
titles. 


Sullivan, Maurice 5. JEDEDIAH SMITH, TRADER AND 
TRAILBREAKER. New York, Press of the Pioneers, 1936. 


Morgan, Dale L. JEDEDIAH SMITH AND THE OPENING 
OF THE WEST. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. Indianapolis and 
New York, 1953. 

An interesting pair of biographies. Jedediah was a legend, al- 

most unknown, when Sullivan managed to trace down what ts 

left of his journals. Morgan puts him among his peers in his 
time. 


Ruxton, George Frederick. LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. Lon- 
don, 1849, (Reprint, University of Oklahoma Press, 1951.) 

A young British novelist with a gifted ear for the speech of the 

Mountain Men, and a sharp eye for their looks and ways. 


Indians 

All of the foregoing are deeply involved with the relations be 
tween whites and Indians. The following are concerned with 
the Indians themselves. 


McCracken, Harold. GEORGE CATLIN AND THE OLD 
FRONTIER. New York, The Dial Press, 1959. 

Introduction to a strange and dedicated man. Go if you can to 

Catlin himself, especially in the Smithsonian Institution, where 

his portraits, sketches and collections bring you the presence of 

many once great people. 


Haines, Francis. THE NEZ PERCES, TRIBESMEN OF THE 
COLUMBIA PLATEAU. Norman, University of Oklalioma, 
1955. 

Evers, John C. THE BLACKFEET, RAIDERS ON THE 
NORTHWEST PLAINS. Norman, University of Oklahoma, 
1958. 


Studies in depth of these important nations. 


Wildlife. 

Murie, Olaus and Margaret. WAPITI WILDERNESS. Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1966. 

A great naturalist and his wife write of their life in Jackson 

Hole. 


Carrighar, Sally. ONE DAY AT TETON MARSH. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 19:47. 

The beaver, moose, merganzer duck, trumpeter swan and oth- 

ers, acutely observed. 


The National Parks 


Langford, Nathaniel Pitt. TIE DISCOVERY OF YELLOW- 
STONE PARK, 1870. (Reprint, St. Paul, J. E. Haynes, 1923.) 


Chittenden, Hiram Martin. THE YELLOWSTONE NATION- 
AL PARk, 1895. (Reprint, Norman, University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1964.) 

The early history of the Park. Chittenden, an army engineer, 

biult more than four hundred miles of roads in the area. 


Albright, Horace M. and Taylor, Francis J. “OH! RANGER!” 
Stanford University Press, 1928. 

A not unhilavious account of the problems faced by the Na- 

ttonal Park Service. 


THE AMERICAN WEST: A Special Issue: The National Parks. 
September, 1969. Vol. VI, No. 5. 

Introduction by George B. Hartzog, Director, the National Park 

Service. Historical essays by Horace Albright, Donald Swain, 

Richard Bartlett, and others. Three portfolios of photographs 

of the Parks by Ansel Adams. 


Jackson, William Henry. TIME EXPOSURE. New York, G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, 1940. 

A member of the Hayden Survey, Jackson was the first man to 

photograph the Tetons and the Yellowstone. Autobiography of 

a long and adventurous life. 
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TO THE READER: The contents of this book have been given expert scrutiny, and we trust they are 
accurate and reasonably complete. However. for the benefit of future reprints, we will be most appreciative 
of all suggestions, comments and corrections. Please address communications to 5 ASSOCIATES, 1021 


Edgewood Road, Redwood City, California 94062 
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ANSEL ADAMS 


Internationally recognized as one of the leading 
photographers of our time, Ansel Adams first photographed 
the Teton-Yellowstone region in 1941 while on a special 
assignment for the U.S. Department of the Interior. 

He returned in the late 1940s on his Guggenheim 
Fellowship project the National Parks and Monuments | 
and on these excursions, and many more recent ones, 


he photographed extensively in this magnificent area: 


In this book, he attempts tO give a broad image of the 
Teton-Yellowstone region, He also presents a short article 
on landscape photography which summarizes his many 


’ 3 3 ~ 
years’ experiences in the field. 


NANCY NEWHALL 


Writer, editor, designer and director of exhibitions, Nancy 
Newhall has collaborated with Ansel Adams in many 
projects, including several books. Among these are 

Death Valley, Yosemite Valley, Mission San Navier del Bac (all 
published by 5 Associates), and This is the American Earth 
first published by the Sierra Club in 1960. This was the 
first book of the extraordinary '’ Exhibit Format Sertes’’ 
produced over the past decade by the Sierra Club. 

Her sensitive and penetrating style opens new vistas of 


the world of natural beauty and wonder. 


5 ASSOCIATES, Redwood City, California 94062 


